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sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
"6 - \bF year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
: . . dising campaign for every month of the year. 
© re (Y Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 

























its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION’S EXPERTS 


Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 


@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


®e ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 
The “Promotion of the Month”’ is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 
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Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays ;—~ ~~ 
for my subscription to the ‘‘PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” in full. Please send the ' 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 





Rissa 
Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “‘PROMOTION OF [ | 
THE MontTn” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. | 
— 
Bakery Name 
Addr ‘ 
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Flour Mills aft: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 





DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 


NEBRASKA, : 
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WHERE IN THE 
WORLD... 


was bread used as a plate? 


ee 


In Europe during the Middle Ages bread was baked 
in the form of flat discs and used as plates. 
A meat-soaked plate of bread was considered a 
great delicacy and it was the height of courtesy 
for a knight to offer his plate to his lady. 





AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


...could you find a flour more consistent 
in uniform high quality ? 





The Beardstown Mills produces a flour you can 
constantly depend on...month after month...year after year. 


Quality control in every step of the milling process 
accounts for the flour’s uniformity; its consistent high 
quality is made possible by a blend of the best wheats 
available. Located advantageously to all three major 
wheat growing areas, The Beardstown Mills chooses 
only from those districts producing wheat more suitable 
for baking...to give you a flour you can depend on. 


“for select-ability...deliver-ability...dependability” 

















3939 So. Union Avé. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


Chicago 9, tl. 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 




















WABASH 2-0931-2 


E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








“Golden Loaf” tou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





An I-H flour contract protects you in 
many ways...and one of the most impor- 
tant is wheat selection. The favorable tran- 
sit position of our mills enables us to draw 
choice grain from a wide area without pen- 
BREAD—Y our Best and . 
Cheapest Food alty. Just one more reason why it pays to 
buy I-H brands. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243L.D. 27 











Comment... 


- -- by Cooley 











Bread seems to be doing quite well in the 
public press lately. President Eisenhower, when 
asked whether he liked fishing or golf better, 
said, “That’s like saying which do you like better, 
meat or bread.”’ Hardly a day 
goes by without seeing a new 
' diet which much more often 
than not includes enriched 
bread, and it just seems to us 
that people aren't as subver- 
sive in their desire for bread 
as they were a year or three 
back. 

The stampede toward 
“specialty loaves” by virtually 
all types of bakers can be a 
healthy trend if handled prop- 
erly. The desire for something 
different on the dinner table can bring out all 
kinds of breads and rolls without affecting use 
of white bread because these “desires for some- 
thing different’ are usually plus desires—the 
standard breads will be eaten by the children 
in sandwiches several times a day. 

However, there is a danger for the publicity 
welfare of the bread portion of the industry 
when initial advertising for the “specialty 
breads” uses such phrases as “low calorie,” “diet 
breads,” and “non-fattening.”” Remember, when 
you say your new specialty loaf is non-fattening 
you are saying in the same breath that your white 
bread standard loaf is fattening. Let's hope guilt 
by association and condemnation by ignorance 
don’t combine to take the bloom of your new 
specialty and its plus business. 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * * 


Children were mentioned above—if the bread baker 
could find some method by which his homemaker cus- 
tomer would say “eat your bread” or “Isn’t your bread 
good?” to all her little units the children would not 
only gain health but would be safe as your customers 
two decades hence. If you find a good gimmick let the 
entire baking industry know about it. (By gimmick do 
not read “premium,” “gadget,” or “trick.” ) 


* * * 


Life magazine, in its special issue on USS. 
growth last January, predicted that automatic 
bread plants will vastly increase production effici- 
ency in the baking industry. (They must also as- 
sume an increase in sales efficiency for an upturn 
in demand.) The continuous process of dough 
mixing and the automatic plants currently being 
built throughout the country are the forerunner 
of that increase in production efficiency. 

In conjunction with the just-ended annual 
meeting of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, the firms developing continuous bread 
making machines and processes were besieged 
with questions. We will do our best to keep you 
up to date on these new methods that will soon 
affect your pocket and your son’s entire business 
life. 

* ¥* . 

These revolutionary changes in marketing and pro- 
duction might push frozen bread into a position en- 
visioned by few of today’s bakers. More and more 
leisure time made possible by fewer and fewer hours 
of work will make changes in living habits—at the 
same time they will make it impossible to produce 


food under present-day conditions. 
> » # 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


They Say... 
Vitamins of Twenties Give 
Way to Calories of Fifties 


Calorie-counting has become a national pastime 
‘more noticed in the baking industry than in 
some other food industries because of the un- 
enviable position of baked foods as whipping boys 
of diet faddists and nostrum-collectors. The fol- 
lowing editorial from a recent publication of the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, Inc., shows 
how another grain industry feels about the whole 
thing: 

Maybe too much prosperity has caught up 
with this nation at last. It may be that the high- 
est income-per-capita in all history (a thing we 
have heard about and given some academic at- 
tention to) has caused a great many of the good 
citizens of the USA to eat and drink too much 
and too well, with the result that obesity, a polite 
word for fatness, is afflicting more people than 
ever before. 

Or it may be that obesity is neither more nor 
less than it ever was, but that we are suddenly 
conscious of it, scared by it, kept awake at night 
because we have read that obesity is the number 
one U.S. health problem, and because we know 
that our own belt buckle, once comfortable in the 
third hole, must now go into the second. 

Whatever it is, the subject of calories has as- 
sumed all at once a prominence and a news value 
greater even than that of vitamins a generation 
ago. People, especially women, have become so 
acutely calorie-conscious that a fundamental 
overturn of our dietary traditions is threatened. 
You need only note the low-calorie emphasis of 
the food ads in the newspapers and magazines, on 
the billboards and the radio, and elsewhere. Big 
restaurant chains are offering low-calorie lunches. 
In the diners of the Pennsylvania Railroad the 
menus proclaim a meal called the “Streamliner” 
with only 470 calories complete. 

The trend is reflected in the food business, 
with some 60 different low-calorie canned foods 
now on the market; and in the soft-drink business 
where sales of various nonfattening pops and 
colas have gone from virtually nothing to 12 mil- 
lion cases in a year. One western food retailer 
summed up the situation neatly when he observed 
that the housewife would buy anything with the 
magic word “nonfattening” on it. 

Maybe some of the low-calorie dieters are 
losing weight. Maybe some former 200-pounders 
have dropped to 190, and some belt buckles that 
used to go in the 44-inch hole now fit comfortably 
in the 42. We don’t know, but it seems to our 
perhaps faulty observation that all the fat people 
of our acquaintance are about as fat now as a 
year ago, no matter what their caloric philosophy 
happens to be. If any find they are losing authentic 

(Continued on Page 52) 


Mr. Crumb... 
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“Just as soon as business picks up we're going 
to have a bottle of red ink!” 


Officers of the Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. were installed at a meet- 
ing held in Hotel Redington, Wilkes-Barre. 
Taking office were: president, GENE BRUG- 
GER, Hazleton; first vice president, AN- 
THONY DICTON, Kingston; second vice 
president, DOUD BERLITZ, Hazleton; 
treasurer, MICHAEL KOLINCHOK, Kings- 
ton, and secretary, JOHN BAKER, Wilkes- 
Barre. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Mary- 
land Biscuit Co., Baltimore, has elected William C, 
Scott chairman of the board and president. W. 
Tilghman Scott was elected executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary; George L. Hewitt, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Robert B. Dexter and George 
H. Ohm, vice presidents. 


MERLAND JACOBSON and Ralph Fie, 
formerly salesmen for the Wonder Baking 
Co., Sioux Falls, S.D., have been promoted 
to managerships in other cities. Mr. Jacob- 
son now heads the Yankton, S.D. agency 
and Mr. Fie is in charge at Spencer, Iowa. 


ANDREW P. DaPUZZO, production control 
manager of the Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
has been elected to membership in the Northern 
New Jersey Chapter of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management. Mr. DaPuzzo lives in Jersey 
City. 


W. W. BRUNELL, who spent more than 
five months in Guatemala City, Mexico, as 
a technical advisor in setting up a modern 
wholesale bakery for the government, has 
returned to his former position at the Sil- 
verloaf Baking Co., Spokane. Mr. Brunell, 
who was on a leave of absence has rejoined 
the firm’s production staff. 


THE SOUTHERN BISCUIT CO., Richmond, 
Va., has announced the promotion of J. J. Kloss 
to advertising, sales promotion and merchandising 
manager and E. O. Holtz to purchasing agent. 
Mr. Kloss was formerly purchasing agent and Mr. 
Holtz his assistant. 


SYDNEY J. T. JONES, Wellesley, Mass., 
who has been calling on bakers for a num- 
ber of years in the allied trades, is entering 
the flour business. He will represent the 
Willis Norton Co., Wichita, Kansas, in the 
New England territory. 


JACK KOLLMAN has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations at Sara Lee, Inc., 
Chicago. Morton L. Simon has been appointed 
controller. 


ALBERT E. BACHMANN and H. T. 
Holbrook were recently elected vice presi- 
dents of Standard Packaging Corp., Dr. 
John A. Keenan, president has announced. 
Mr. Bachmann is executive vice president 
of the Missisquoi Corp., an affiliate of 
Standard Packaging. Mr. Holbrook is gen- 
eral manager of the Flex-Vac division of 
the firm. 


ERNIE BICKERS, purchasing agent for 28 
years with the Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
has retired. He was twice president of the At- 
lanta Bakers Club and had served on the board 
of governors of the Southern Bakers Assn. 


ALVEY CONVEYOR MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., St. Louis has announced the ap- 
pointment of Alfred J. Barchi as sales en- 
gineer of the company’s Philadelphia sales 
office. Mr. Barchi was formerly associated 
with the Scott Paper Co. 
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Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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WM.KELLY 
MILLING 


Keeping Gaith... 


As many leading bakers know from years of experience, the name 
KELLY’S FAMOUS means fine quality and milling integrity. We 
are determined to keep that respect and confidence . . . determined 
not only to make KELLY’S FAMOUS from the finest wheats, but 
also produce it with the utmost efficiency and economy. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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_..then | sez to the Boss: 


DON'T TIE MY HANDS! 


Before you go shopping for “flour bargains” 
give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 


of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 
some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 





*P.S....and 100% is better if you want tomake the best loaf in town! 
1 
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CHAMPION 


BLEACHED-UNENRICHED , 
MANUFACTURED BY 
-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OF FICES-MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


er 


Always takes honors as a strong, high-protein 


Southwest bakers’ clear. You can depend on Champion for unusual 


uniformity ... for consistently high baking qualities. 


Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Editorial .. . 


Today’s Thinking: Tommorow’s Profits 


ELL, those who attended the American 

Society of Bakery Engineers meeting heard 
bakers tell their industry to get its feet off the 
desks with regard to freezing, didn’t they? 

A past president of the Society suggested a 
change in packaging methods, distribution and 
merchandising. 

One of the most capable exponents of frozen 
baked foods — the man who introduced freezing 
to the ASBE rostrum a decade ago—said there 
is danger that the baking industry may let com- 
peting businesses steal a fabulous future market. 

It amounts to a revolution in every facet of 
our industry today, and may hold a solution for 
many of the ills plaguing the industry. 

Distribution costs and staling are giving man- 
agement nightmares again. A man who is having 
very little trouble sending his kids through school 
said he cut distribution costs 27% by developing 
a full-load system. There is no such thing as 
stales if you are selling a frozen product. 

Merchandising? Freezing for home freezers is 
a natural for publicity and promotion. Labor? You 
get six days’ production in five days. Capacity? 
Every square foot, every man and machine hour 
is devoted to productive effort. 

Sure, there are difficulties. Bakers are already 
exchanging their stales nightmares for multi- 
colored nocturnals in which a harried baker is 
giving a smiling grocer a brand new 24-foot 
display freezer. A heavy financial outlay is re- 
quired. A complete changeover of your entire plant 
is likely if frozen bread is added to your whole- 
sale line—the speakers at the engineers’ annual 
meeting were not asking you to go home and 
throw 50 years of production experience out the 
window, but they were suggesting you look into 
the possibilities of this new field before someone 
takes it away from you. 


The same plea to be awake applies to the other 
prime topic of conversation among wholesalers 
continuous bread mixing. It is still in the ad- 
vanced experimental stage and is at present suit- 
able only for the larger wholesalers, but there is 
a whole new field opening which should be exam- 
ined by the thinking wholesaler for the effect 
it will have on his business, his relations with his 
competitor and customer, its forecast for the bak- 
ing industry. 

Neither large-scale freezing of bread or con- 
tinuous mixing of bread is going to disrupt the in- 
dustry overnight—but both are a natural result 
of advancing technology in the hand craft which 
has become a huge food industry. Freezing bread 
will not antiquate your plant, neither will a con- 
tinuous bread mixing process. They will force 
changes you can be thinking about now in order 
to preserve your market, build your profits, bake 
what the homemaker wants and deliver it to her 
when, where and how she wants it delivered. 

It is foolish to manufacture any product in 
this day of informed buyers without asking the 
constant questions, “Is it what they want? How 
can we make it better? How can we get it to the 
customer easier, cheaper, more quickly? How can 
we stay ahead of those other foods that are also 
asking these questions?” 

Your questions are being answered every day 
on the supermarket shelves. There is always 
another food on another bulging shelf that “might 
go good with the family.” 

The next thirty meetings of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers will see papers read 
and slides shown on methods and products which 
have never entered your minds, let alone been 
given try-outs. In order to keep pace with your 
industry and your competition, it is only necessary 
to listen with an open mind. 








Join the Retailers in Cincinnat!! 











Fancy Eaters. Fancier Foods 


OUND-WISE we're eating a little more food 
P>.: capita than we did prewar, but dollar- 
wise we’re eating a lot more. Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca, comes up with the figure of 1,600 pounds of 
food consumed by each inhabitant of the US. 
in 1953, and compares that with 1,500 which he 
says was the per capita consumption in prewar 
1935-1939. But dollar-wise, Mr. Willis finds that 
the real gain in per capita food and food service 
expenditure since 1939 is approximately 50%. 
Higher basic prices for foodstuffs doubtless ac- 
count for some of this spectacular increase, but 
the chief cause, as Mr. Willis sees it, is the shift 
in our diets in the direction of the more highly 
processed, packaged convenience foods. 

The gain is strikingly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing fact: American consumers today are spend- 
ing 27% of their disposable income on food. If 
they were buying only the types and amounts of 
food per person that they bought in the prewar 
period, this annual food basket—at today’s food 
prices—would take only 18% of income. The nine- 
point difference—or 50%—is the degree to which 
the people of America have upgraded their eating 
habits. They are browsing susceptibly among 5,000 
food and grocery products in today’s supermarkets 
instead of the meager 1,000 of 1939. 

Combining higher income with the other forces 
—maid shortage, new products, more nutrition 
knowledge we can begin to understand why 
Americans, in 1953 as compared to 1939, have 


consumed per person 1,250% more frozen vegeta- 
bles, 738% more frozen fruit and fruit juices, 
218% more canned fruit juices, 71% more ice 
cream, 40% more cheese, 37% more beef, and 
7% more fluid milk. 

Many of the newer convenience foods are up 
sharply from prewar. Some were little known or 
non-existent before the war, among them baking 
mixes, dehydrated foods, soluble coffee and frozen 
concentrated fruit juices. 

Aside from prepared mixes and refrigerated 
doughs, bread has figured poorly in this develop- 
ment. Mr. Willis finds today’s grocer selling about 
15% less white and whole wheat flour, though 
there’s a gain of 33% in semolina flour and the 
products made from it. 

Before 1940 it was the historical experience 
that as national income increased the fraction 
of income spent for food decreased. Up to that 
time, food expenditures in dollars went up when 
income rose, but percentage-wise the food in- 
crease was less than the income rise. This rela- 
tionship seems to have been fundamentally 
changed in recent years. Mr. Willis finds it possible 
to draw no other conclusion from the fact that 
today, with higher national income, food expendi- 
tures represent about 27% of disposable per capita 
income, against 23% in the late thirties. 

Focusing this trend upon bread, it would ap- 
pear to offer an unprecedented opportunity. Hard 
times, it used to be supposed, always increased 
bread consumption, good times diminished it. But 
if the reverse is true now of foods in general, 
why can it not also be true for the Staff of Life? 
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INTERSTATE EXPANDS—With the purchase of 
the Ambrosia Cake Co., the Interstate Baking 
Corp. has expanded its operations into the South. 
Ambrosia has plants at Jacksonville, Fla.; Greens- 
boro, N.C., and Birmingham, Ala., and its annual 
sales volume amounts to $1,500,000. Interstate 
expects to double the present sales volume and 
contemplates an expansion program. James H. 
Whitaker will become the new general manager 
of the Ambrosia piants, which are now known as 
the Ambrosia cake bakeries division of Interstate. 
Details on page 10 


FLOUR USE DIPS AGAIN—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported a new low 
estimate for per capita wheat flour consumption 
in the U.S. in 1953. The same figure is forecast 
for 1954. The previous low, as reported by the 
USDA in a Wheat Situation report, was 128 Ib., 
in the year ending with June, 1953. 

Details on page 11 


ARBA CONVENTION — The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, remembering the excellent 
attendance and meeting in St. Louis last year, are 
looking forward to another sparkling gathering in 
Cincinnati March 14-17. William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati, president of the association 
and the spearhead of the association’s emphatic 
drive to build membership among the nation’s 
retailers, has extended a personal invitation for 
all retailers and their suppliers to attend. A large 
equipment display will share the spotlight with 
large-scale baking demonstrations slanted to the 
retailer. Details on page 11 


THINGS TO COME—FEnriched bread enjoys high 
prestige in our nation and it’s the job of every- 
one connected with producing bread to widen its 
market. Thus cautioned E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., in addressing 
the 30th annual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Baking Engineers. Hints of things which 
may well revolutionize the baking industry were 
heard at the convention. One concerns the large- 
scale freezing of bread and the other is a process 
for continuous production of bread. While both are 
still in the experimental stage the developments 
thus far command the attention of the baking 
industry. Details on page 12 


FLOUR MARKET—Wheat and flour prices con- 
tinue to get their chief support from the artifi- 
cial limitations on wheat supplies created by the 
price support program, and a steady to stronger 
trend as the crop year grows older is still indi- 
cated, according to George L. Gates, market editor 
of The American Baker. Crop and weather devel- 
opments affecting the winter wheat crop also will 
get the usual attention in market news. 

Details on page 14 


Ww w 
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Interstate Expands into South; 
Buys Ambrosia Cake Company 


KANSAS CITY — Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has expanded its opera- 
tions into the south for the first time 
with the acquisition of the Ambrosia 


Cake Co., R. L. Nafziger, Interstate 
president, announced this week. With 


plants in Jacksonville, Fla., Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Birmingham, Ala., 
Ambrosia’s annual sales volume 


amounts to approximately $1,500,000. 

Interstate expects to double pres- 
ent sales volume of the Ambrosia 
plants and contemplates future ex- 
pansion, Mr. Nafziger declared. Inter- 
state sales and earnings made an all- 
time record in 1953, according to the 
annual statement issued recently. 
Sales for the chain which operates 
plants in the East, Midwest and on 
the Pacific Coast totaled $86 million 
and the net was over $2,500,000, equal 
to $3.50 a share on 610,872 shares 
outstanding. 

Earle P. Colby, president, and a 
brother, William C. Colby, as well as 
their immediate families, were previ- 
ous owners of the Ambrosia com- 
pany. Earle P. Colby will remain as 
president of the new unit which will 
be known as the Ambrosia cake bak- 
eries division of the Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. John R. Dow, Interstate 
executive vice président, will be vice 
president of the new division and C. 
W. Thornton, secretary-treasurer of 
the parent organization, will also be 
secretary and treasurer of Ambrosia. 

At present Interstate operates four 
cake plants, in Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Cincinnati, manufac- 
turing and distributing cake products 
under the brand name “Dolly Madi- 
son.” The three new Interstate plants 
will make and sell cake products un- 
der both the “Dolly Madison” and 
“Ambrosia” names. 

James H. Whitaker, manager of the 
Dolly Madison plant at Cincinnati, 
will become general manager of the 
Ambrosia plants. 

Mr. Colby purchased the Ambrosia 
Cake Bakeries Corp. in Jacksonville 
in 1925. In 1929 the company bought 
a large building and by 1932 it had 
extended its markets into Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama. The Birmingham plant was 
added in 1932 and in 1936 the Greens- 
boro plant was built, allowing the 
company to expand its sales territory 
throughout the entire South, east of 
the Mississippi river. 

Earle Colby has been a leader in 





Earle P. Colby 


the baking industry for 30 years. He 
was elected president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. in 1950. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EKCO PRODUCTS REALIGNS 
BAKING DIVISION LINEUP 


CHICAGO — Benson Littman, vice 
president in charge of bakery opera- 
tions for Ekco Products Co., has an- 
nounced a realignment of manage- 
ment of Ekco’s bakery division made 
necessary by progressive expansion. 

Mr. Littman’s division now em- 
braces baking pans; Ekco Foil, the 
manufacture of pre-shaped aluminum 
pans; and the National Glaco Chemi- 
cal Corp., wholly-owned Ekco sub- 
sidiary specializing in servicing the 
baking industry with its Glaco process 
for care, maintenance and silicone 
coating of pan equipment. 

The bakery pan division, Ekco’s 
original operation, continues under 
the sales management of Thomas A. 
Dillon, vice president. Mr. Dillon has 
guided Ekco’s baking pan sales force 
for 20 years. 

Jack Avon, as president, supervises 
the activities of the National Glaco 
Chemical Corp. Glaco now has eight 
plants from coast to coast servicing 
the industry. 

Ekco’s aluminum foil container 
division is now directed by Lloyd W. 
Sichel, recently elected an Ekco vice 
president upon his return from Eng- 
land where he had served as manag- 
ing director of Platers & Stampers, 
Ekco’s British subsidiary. This divi- 
sion is supplying bakers foil pans in 
which their products can be baked, 
sold and served. 

Ekco has coordinated the field sales 
efforts of all three divisions by insti- 
tuting a regional plan encompassing 
baking pan, glaze and Ekco-Foil 
forces servicing bakers, Mr. Littman 
announced. 

The three regions and their manag- 
ers are: East, Maurice Murphy, New 
York, Ekco vice president; Central 
regional manager, T. E. Lauder, Chi- 
cago; West, Philip Laughlin, San 
Francisco, vice president of Glaco. 

“With this realignment and coor- 
dination of efforts in all three fields, 
we at Ekco assure the baking indus- 
try of a continuation of the service 
that has been our trade mark for 65 
years,” Mr. Littman declared. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR AFFILIATE OPENS 
ANOTHER OHIO BRANCH 


OMAHA — Laub’s-Omar Bakery 
Feb. 22 opened a distribution branch 
in Akron, Ohio, Martin Mueller, who 
was transferred from Omaha as 
branch manager, reported. 

The house-to-service will operate 
from a building at 280 Perkins St., 
Mr. Mueller said. When in full opera- 
tion, the branch will provide regular 
bakery-to-home service to families 
within a 30-mile radius of Akron. 

Laub’s-Omar is not new to Ohioans. 
Founded in 1889 by Jacob Laub, the 
bakery has served the Cleveland area 
for over 65 years. The Jacob Laub 
Baking Co. was acquired by Omar, 
Inc., in February, 1953. 

Omar, Inc., operates over 480 
routes in Ohio with branches in Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland, Chillicothe, Lan- 
caster, Lima, Sidney, Mansfield, 
Marion, Newark, Springfield, Hamil- 
ton and Zanesville. 








Jon D. Rumsey 


JON D. RUMSEY SETS UP 
NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


ALBION, MICH.-—Jon D. Rum- 
sey has announced the expansion of 
his advertising service into the agen- 
cy field as of March 15, 1954. The 
new agency will be known as Rum- 
sey & Associates with present head- 
quarters at 219 1-2 S. Superior, Al- 
bion, Mich. 

Rumsey & Associates will serve as 
advertising agents and counselors in 
two major fields, baking and allied 
trades; and for industrial engineering 
and equipment. Jon Rumsey is well 
known to industrial publications in 
North and South America for his 
advertising over the past 15 years for 
such corporations as Union Steel 
Products Co., Graver Tank & Manu- 
facturing Co., American Gear & Man- 
ufacturing Co., the Buda Co. and 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

He will continue to service the ad- 
vertising of Union Steel Products 
Co. in baking and other industrial 
fields as well as a number of other 
industrial accounts. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EKCO PRODUCTS SETS NEW 
SALES, EARNINGS RECORDS 


CHICAGO—Ekco Products Co., in- 
creasing volume by 28%, set new 
records in sales and net earnings in 
1953, chairman Arthur Keating has 
reported. Sales reached $58,026,789 
from the previous high of $45,272,914 
in 1952. Earnings after taxes were 
$3,658,701, a gain of 21% over 1952. 
The figures are exclusive of the Au- 
toyre Co. of Oakville, Conn., which 
Ekco acquired in January. 

Earnings per common share were 
$3.94 as against $3.20 in 1952, after 
reflecting the 5% stock dividend Ekco 
paid last November. 

Ekco’s profits before Federal taxes 
were $8,614,682 compared to $6,770,- 
673 in 1952 and the firm’s total fed- 
eral tax bill was $4,955,981 as com- 
pared to the previous high of $3,752,- 
263 in 1952. 

Civilian sales in 1953 amounted to 
$42,637,638, an incerase of 11% over 
the previous best of $38,557,723 in 
1952. 

While expecting a decline in mili- 
tary production for 1954, Mr. Keating 
cited Ekco’s acquisition of Autoyre; 
the continued strong growth of the 
new foil division and the progress 
by a subsidiary, National Glaco 
Chemical Corp., as among the major 
reasons why Ekco “looks forward 
eonfidently to 1954.” 
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Baking Firms’ Sales 
Increase in 1953; 


Profit Lags Behind 


Dollar sales of bakery products for 
the six largest chain baking com- 
panies increased substantially during 
1953, but only half these companies 
managed to turn in higher net in- 
come figures as well. 

Earnings were not as high as dollar 
sales would indicate, several com- 
panies said, because increased labor 
and distribution costs could not all be 
passed on in the form of higher 
prices. In one case, a baking firm 
with $90 million in sales more than 
another could report less than $500.- 
000 higher profit. 

Comparative 1953 and 1952 sales 
and net profits figures for the com- 
panies are shown below: 


CAMPBELL-TAGGART 


ID orc cae vibes seke $108,276,235 
No. oan sw ware oele 104,719,576 
| eee 5,203,270 
NI occ ewe k occ ea 5,532,436 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
eee $198,844,653 
PO Dg csin sence ches 180,816,143 
2. eee 5,654,438 
eee 4,881,645 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES, INC. 
I, ov dinec< caioboes $86,063,775 
errr 79,319,589 
ee 2,500,431 
BP IIE oc cccccccscccs 2,332,598 
GENERAL BAKING CO. 
EE occa wewaceand $120,496,472 
ere 120,026,087 
PEE ccc ensacoince's 2,206,625 
UR eee 2,844,978 
WARD BAKING CO. 
| er $96,131,984 
I iki cortvecoe scot ain 92,194,965 
ere 2,769,029 
ROE WHORE 2. nc eccccccs - 2,153,349 
AMERICAN BAKERIES CoO.* 
BOGS Talee ... cc ccvccsss $134,601,154 
er 125,767,068 
| eee 4,505,666 
8. eee 4,665,756 


*Combined net sales for Purity 
Bakeries Corp. and American Baker- 
ies Co. of Florida, merger date June 
15, 1953. 
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VIRGINIA BAKERS PLAN 
SPRING MEETING MAY 4 


RICHMOND, VA. — The spring 
meeting of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., has been set for May 4 at 
Williamsburg Lodge, Williamsburg, 
Va., it has been announced by Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary of the 
group. 

A business session in the afternoon 
will be preceded by a luncheon meet- 
ing to which allied members will be 
invited. The business session from 
1:30 to 4:30 p.m. will be open to 
council members only. 

The social hour, dinner and the 
evening’s entertainment will be open 
to all. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO MEETING SET 
BY DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the American Dry Milk Institute will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, April 22-23. 
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Per Capita Flour 
Use in 1953 
Set at 127 Lb. 


WASHINGTON—A new low figure 
for per capita wheat flour consump- 
tion has been reported by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. 

In its latest Food Situation report, 
USDA says the preliminary estimate 
of civilian per capita wheat flour use 
in the U.S. in 1953 is 127 lb. The 
same figure is forecast for 1954. 

The previous low, as reported by 
USDA in a Wheat Situation report, 
was 128 lb., in the year ending with 
June, 1953. 

In a previous Food Situation re- 
port, per capita flour consumption 
was estimated at 129 lb. in 1953, 
so the new figure of 127 lb. for 1953 
represents a 2-lb. reduction in the 
estimate. 

In 1952, USDA said, per capita con- 
sumption was 130 lb. 
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E. B. NICOLAIT RETIRES AS 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH EXECUTIVE 


ST. LOUIS — The retirement of 
Eugene B. Nicolait as director of 
marketing and sales research for the 
yeast, malt and corn products divi- 
sion of Auheuser-Busch, Inc., has 
been announced by company officials. 

Mr. Nicolait, who has been with 
the company 25 years, has been suc- 
ceeded by Jones E. Mapes. Mr. Mapes 
was district manager of the division’s 
New York region, and was elected 
second vice president at the annual 
convention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. His picture ap- 
pears on page 13. 

Mr. Nicolait began his career with 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in 1929 as a 
technical sales representative. In 
July, 1946, he was appointed eastern 
region sales manager, and became di- 
rector of marketing and sales re- 
search in January, 1951, with offices 
in New York City. 

He is making his home at Ormond, 
Fla., but plans to continue his activi- 
ties with industry organizations. 

Mr. Mapes has been succeeded as 
manager of the New York region by 
Maurice Haney, district manager for 
Anheuser-Busch in the Cleveland 
area. Walter J. Baeppler, Des Moines, 
Iowa, branch manager, has taken over 
the Cleveland district membership. 








Eugene B. Nicolait 
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NEW YORK’S SCHOOLS GET 
ALLIED TRADES’ HANDBOOK 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., has ar- 
ranged for distribution of the new 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Inc., Handbook on Baking Schools 
to key personnel in the New York 
City school system. 

A copy has been sent to the library 
of each Junior High and Vocational 
School in all five New York boroughs 
through the office of the director of 
placements. A copy has also been 
sent to each of the following key vo- 
cational guidance personnel: Guid- 
ance chairman, academic high schools, 
licensed placement counselors in aca- 
demic and vocational high schools 
and guidance chairmen and place- 
ment counselors in all vocational high 
schools. Any further information on 
this handbook or its distribution may 
be obtained by writing Claude A. 
Bascombe, secretary, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL PAYS $2 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors had de- 
clared the regular dividend of $2 per 
share on the $8 preferred stock of 
the firm, payable April 1, 1954 to 
holders of record March 18, 1954. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KINGSTON CAKE CO. BUYS 
SCRANTON, PA., BAKERY 


SCRANTON, PA.—The Gold Medal 
Baking Co., pie and cake firm, has 
sold its business and equipment to 
the Kingston (Pa.) Cake Co. for an 
undisclosed sum. 

Thomas Mineo and his son, John G. 
Mineo, were owners of the Gold 
Medal company which was. es- 
tablished 29 years ago. The Mineos 
said that high operating costs and 
the need for new equipment caused 
them to dispose of the business. The 
bakery building on E. Locust St. will 
be retained by the Mineos and leased 
for other manufacturing purposes. 

John Mineo will become sales sup- 
ervisor of the Gold Medal branch 
of Kingston Cake Co. Gold Medal’s 
14 route salesmen will also be re- 
tained to service 1,200 restaurants 
and groceries. 
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ARBA 
President 
Extends 
Convention 


Invitation 


“Vas You Efer In Zinzinnati? 


Queen City. 


Progress’. 


great convention offers you. 








“Make your answer ‘Yes’. Attend the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America convention in Cincinnati at the Netherland Plaza March 14-17. 

“As president it is a privilege to invite you to my home town. 
My fellow bakers and allied friends have given much thought and 
effort to making your visit a profitable and pleasant one. Sessions will 
be filled with outstanding speakers and bakery technicians. Have you 
a problem in your business? The solution may be found in meeting 
your fellow bakers and exchanging ideas and information. 

“Almost 100 exhibitors will display new and useful products. 

“An interesting program has been arranged for the women. We 
know that they will like the warmth and hospitality found in the 


“Associated Retail Bakers of America is marching on to new goals. 
Last year the attendance at St. Louis set a new record. With your 
help we can attain a new one this year. A large attendance will tell 
the nation that we are a powerful and united group, ‘Partners In 

“I urge you to take advantage of this invaluable opportunity this 


“We will be waiting to greet you in Zinzinnati.” 


William F. Thie 








Loafers’ Medieal 
Mailing a Success 


CHICAGO — The first salvo fired 
by members of the Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers in “Operation—Doc- 
tors” has brought a gratifying re- 





Merchandising, Advertising 
Stressed by Mountain Bakers 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.— 
Methods of merchandising bakery 
products were the theme of the an- 
nual mid-year meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. held in the 
Broadmoor Hotel here Feb. 6-7. The 
first day of the meeting was given 
over to relaxing in the beautiful sur- 
roundings at the Broadmoor with at- 
tendance at a hockey game Saturday 
night. Summer-like weather aided in 
making the stay the more enjoyable. 

The business session of the meet- 
ing was held Sunday afternoon im- 
mediately following lunch in the 
hotel ballroom. Jack Jacobson, Kil- 
patrick Baking Co., Denver, president 
of the association, called the meeting 
to order and introduced the program 
chairman—C. J. Downing, Old Home- 
stead Bread Co., Denver. 

Mr. Downing introduced the three 
men that man up the program panel 
—Galen E. Broyles, Galen E. Broyles 
Co., Inc.; Wayne Welch, Wayne 
Welch, Inc., and Billy D. Prescott, 


Ball & Davidson, Inc., all Denver ad- 
vertising agency representatives. Mr. 
Downing then turned the meeting 
over to Joseph Tobin, Western Waxed 
Paper Co., Denver, who acted as 
panel moderator. 

Mr. Prescott opened the panel dis- 
cussion with his subject: “The Me- 
chanics of Advertising.” This, he ex- 
plained, is the first phase of arrang- 
ing an advertising program for a 
bakery. A selection of the character- 
istics of the media to be used must 
be studied and proper ones selected. 
This part of the plan consists of 
formats, slogans, items to be featured 
—whether just one item at a time 
or more than one. Then, to whom 
the ad message is to be addressed— 
income groups, racial groups, or the 
public in general. 

Then, where best can the baker 
spend his advertising dollar? Should 
he use newspapers, radio, TV or 
should he select direct mail, bill- 

(Continued on page 65) 


sponse from bakers in various sec- 
tions of the country, George N. Graf, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Head Loafer, has an- 
nounced. 

Letters from Loafer members re- 
questing the mailing of the booklets, 
“How Much Do You Know About 
Bread?” and “The Enrichment of 
Bread” to be supplied by bakers to 
doctors in their area are beginning 
to reach Loafer headquarters, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

The directive brought an immedi- 
ate action from Loafers. This first re- 
sponse resulted in hundreds of doc- 
tors getting copies. 

The first orders were received from 
Loafer members Harry B. Conlon, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green 
Bay, Wis.; C. A. Swander, Swander 
Baking Co., Rapid City, S.D.; S. H. 
Rayner, Sweetheart Bakers, Inc., 
Salisbury, Md.; and F. Robert Grant, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Omaha, Neb., 
who obtained cooperation in the mail- 
ing from the P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., Omar, Inc., Continental Baking 
Co., and Interstate Bakeries Corp. 

R. C. Lines, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Denver, Colo., ordered sets to be sent 
to Andy Keleher, Bender’s Bakery, 
Denver, for mailing to doctors in that 
city. Mr. Lines also says, “You may 
be interested to know I have talked 
to other bakery owners in Denver 
and it looks as though I have the ball 
rolling toward getting a blanket cov- 
erage of some 900 doctors in Denver 
with these booklets. I hope so, as I 
think the idea is terrific, and I am 
certainly going to work on it.” 
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The Production Man's Stake in 


Baking’s Tomorrow Outlined at 
Engineers 30th Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—Enriched bread, called 
the baking industry’s greatest prod- 
uct, stands at the highest nutritional 
and quality level in its history, the 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn. told the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers here March 1. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., ABA head, out- 
lined the engineers’ stake in a well- 
received talk before a capacity au- 
dience that packed the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in the ASBE’s 30th an- 
nual meeting. He related the baking 
industry’s national problems so that 
the production men might see how 
sales, stales and consumer acceptance 
affect their department directly. 

“Your production men may not be 
too closely in touch with the consum- 
er,” Mr. Kelley said. “Perhaps some 
of you are, but for the most part 
others in your organization have a 
more direct concern with sales. Yet 
what is going on is of very direct 
concern to you. The broadening of 
the market nationally for baker foods 
is a problem bearing directly on your 
production job—and the very stabili- 
ty of that job.” 

Backing up the statement that the 
industry is producing “a high-quality 
product which is well received by the 
consumer,” Mr. Kelley said that the 
“decline in the total consumption of 
flour cannot be traced to bread or 
our other bakery gvods.” 

“The production man has a re- 
sponsibility beyond the matter of pro- 
ducing high-quality products at the 





greatest possible efficiency,” Mr. Kel- 
ley concluded. “He has a responsi- 
bility in helping his own industry 
through the creation of a greater 
knowledge of the hidden benefits in- 
cluded in the product. 

“The building of a greater industry 
doing a bigger job is a joint responsi- 
bility on all of us. Teamwork has al- 
ways been the answer in our industry 
—all we need do is get on the same 
team and pull together.” 

The chairman of the ABA also 
shared the rostrum during the first 
session with the head of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, William 
F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati. 

Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C., ABA 
chairman, speaking on the impor- 
tance of the production man in build- 
ing quality and efficiency, proposed 
several thoughts that would help hit 
the engineers’ “perfectionist goal”: 

“Stop doing the things you know 
you should no longer do or need not 
do. Lop off useless burdens and worn 
out routines.” 

“Eliminate waste. There is often a 
great deal of lost motion—ask always 
‘Why do I do it this way?’ or ‘Is 
there a better way?’ 

“Have a place for everything. 

“Strive to be relaxed, patient, un- 
hurried. 

“Don’t get ulcers over every rumor 
of a new method that is guaranteed 
to obsolete your life’s work in 24 
hours.” 


Mr. Thie’s presentation romanti- 
cized the baking profession under 
the title “The Master’s Touch,” and 
received an ovation for the profes- 
sional quality of his address as well 
as its important message. 

“In earlier times the baker and 
the miller were honored and revered 
professions,” he said. “It is still a 
great industry and we can make it 
bigger and better if we try.” He 
traced the potential of the baking in- 
dustry as part of the 60 billion dol- 
lar food industry, and recommended 
adaptation to the current search for 
foods that are easily prepared and 
served. 

“In vocational counseling in our ef- 
fort to get new blood into the indus- 
try, we are faced with the problem 
that the baking industry doesn’t have 
‘social prestige,’ if you please... . 
We must be proud of our work.” 

“Quality will always win,” Mr. Thie 
concluded. “Never let down for one 
day—always think, how can I make 
it better?” 

Edward C. Logelin, vice president 
of U.S. Steel Corp., Chicago, was the 
final speaker on the morning session, 
on various facets of human relations. 

“There may have been a day in the 
past,” he said, “when an operating 
executive’s only duty was to main- 
tain production. But today every su- 
pervisor, be he foreman, plant super- 
intendent, or operating vice presi- 
dent, finds himself occupied more and 
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President 


more with problems of human rela- 
tions. 

“Set up a formula for production 
and you arrive at a _ productivity 
equation of men, machines and mate- 
rial. You as engineers have done 
much to develop two parts of this 
productivity equation—materials and 
machines. The third factor is men. 

“Our system of government dif- 
fers from the totalitarian in the em- 
phasis it places on the individual. 
A man’s attitude toward his job, his 
ability to get along with his fellow 
workers, and his understanding of 
the opportunities afforded by an in- 
dustrial system based on private in- 
itiative under a free government, are 


“important to productivity. Human 


relations—people and their attitudes 
—deserve the attention of all of us,” 
he concluded. 


Continuous Bread 
Processing Holds 
Meeting Spotlight 


The engineers turned from gen- 
eral industry topics to more specific 
ones beginning with the afternoon 
session of March 1. The intensity of 
interest in subjects involving bread 
production built up to the final speak- 
er of the opening day, who presented 
a discussion of a new continuous 
processing of bread even now still 
in its experimental stages. This pre- 
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ASBE CONVENTION 
COVERAGE 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention was covered by 
the following members of The Ameri- 
can Baker staff: Frank W. Cooley, 
Jr., and Wilfred E. Lingren of Minne- 
apolis, and Don E. Rogers and Henry 
S. French of Chicago. 





sentation was given by Dr. John C. 
Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Belleville, N. J., credited with being 
the “father” of the Baker Dé-Maker 
process of continuous bread process- 
ing. A report of Dr. Baker’s pre- 
sentation appears on page 16. 


Pan Handling 


Serving as chairman of the Mon- 
day afternoon session was Haryl C. 
Simmons, Gopher Grinders, Anoka, 
Minn. The proper handling of pans 
from oven to moulder was the first 
subject for discussion and was in- 
troduced by Arthur E. Trausch, Jr., 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Trausch reported the results 
of tests in which pans were deliv- 
ered to the panner with a tempera- 
ture of 190° F., instead of the con- 
ventional lower temperature of 100°. 
The hotter pans resulted in faster 
proofing and the loaves had more 
volume and slightly more open cell 
structure, probably due to slight 
overproofing. Mr. Trausch reported 
the bread released better from the 
pans which were delivered to the 
panner at the higher temperature. 

The results of these tests, Mr. 
Trausch reported, indicated that pans 
could be brought back to the moulder 
at a hotter temperature than con- 
ventional in order to save some proof- 
ing time. 

Mr. Trausch discussed the advan- 
tages of a pan cooling conveyor in 
a bakery’s operations. Fewer num- 
bers of pans are needed with a pan 
cooling conveyor and there is a sig- 
nificant saving in the time of em- 
ployees, he said. Consistent proof- 
ing results are possible because all 
pans reach the moulder at a uni- 
form temperature, an important fac- 
tor in obtaining uniform quality, he 
pointed out. In addition, he said, 
there is less depreciation on pans, 
racks and other equipment. 

The use of silicone coated pans 
and its related problems was dis- 
cussed by H. W. Gillespie, National 
Glaco Co., Chicago. Mr. Gillespie re- 
viewed the advantages of the sili- 
coating process. He pointed out that 
plant and equipment sanitation pro- 
cedures are improved because pans 
are devoid of carbonization and all 
equipment becomes much easier to 
clean and maintain in sanitary con- 
dition. 

Sanitation procedures can be in- 
creased and expanded at less cost 
when pans are silicone coated, he 
pointed out. In addition, silicone- 
coated pans help to improve the 
quality of bakery products, he said, 
and off flavors due to carbonization 
are eliminated. Proofing times are 
reduced due to faster heat transfer, 
he reported, and volume is improved. 
_ Silicone-coated pans result in the 
Improvement of the appearance of 
baked products, Mr. Gillespie point- 
ed out, and cripples and sale re- 
turns are reduced. Crusts are ten- 
derized because there is no tend- 
ency for crusts to be fried rather 
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than baked to the elimination of 
grease, he said. 


Practice Quality Control 


Mr. Gillespie urged bakers to prac- 
tice certain quality control measures. 
There should be 10° between heat 
and humidity in the proof box on 
bread, he said. Pans should not be 
stored in a cold, drafty area which 
lowers the temperature of the pans 
below 80°, he reported. 

The release properties of silicone- 
coated pans are improved because the 
use of dusting flour is kept at a 
minimum, Mr. Gillespie pointed out. 


Frozen Bread and 
The “Home Style" 
Loaf in Future? 


The future of the frozen wholesale 
bread market and its predicted im- 
portance in the baking industry’s 
economy within the next decade 
shared the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers spotlight with the dis- 
cussions on continuous mixing of 
bread. After considerable experience 
in handling quantities of frozen bread 
over a large area, Dean Paul Arnold, 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y., said that from his one plant 
he was able to make a 27% cut in 
shipping costs over conventional 
methods. 

He described both the room freezer 
method and the air blast tunnel 
method, but said that since most of 
his operation up to the present had 
utilized a commercial freezer storage 
warehouse he was using the room 
freezer method. The new $100,000 
freezer installation under way at 
Arnold at present is the deep freeze 
room type installation. 


Mr. Arnold said that perhaps four 
to six hours elapsed before goods are 
placed in the deep freeze room where 
they are exposed to the circulating 
cold air on racks or by stacking in 
cartons with 1 in. wood strips be- 
tween each carton to insure maxi- 
mum air circulation. He said that 
still cold is not suitable. The freezer 
should be no higher than —10° F. 
and he mentioned that —20° is a 
good deal better since it is necessary 
that six hours after the baked prod- 
uct is placed in the room it must get 
to +20°. The faster the rate of cool- 
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ing the better, he said. At —10° F. 
it takes 16 hours for the average 
baked product to get below +20°. 
A 4° rise in tne temperature of the 
box itself, that is to —6° F., would 
extend the length of time to 27 hours 
to get below 20°. 

It is hard to drive cold into a 
baked product, Mr. Arnold said. If 
the product is ready for shipment at 
zero degrees it should not rise above 
20° even on a three or four day ship- 
ment to Florida, he thought. He 
thinks it’s even possible over short 
distances to ship without refrigera- 
tion in the trailer itself. However, 
in the tempering of the product back 
to useable temperatures it should 
pass through the staling range as 
rapidly as possible. 

The advantages of freezing are lost 
through moisture crystals and other 
imperfections if you don’t follow the 
proper freezing techniques as used in 
the frozen food industry itself, Mr. 
Arnold said. “Of course operation is 
a little bit different than the normal 
large bakery operation but we feel 
that we can get good sales and good 
consumer acceptance over a thousand 
mile area even when pricing our 
product a nickel higher.” 


Mr. Arnold also felt that consumer 
acceptance might be little more rapid 
on his product since the loaf before 
large scale freezing was attempted 
was a firm and close texture “home 
style” with no particular softness 
even when fresh. “Frozen bread has 
a firmer feel after thawing and this 
slight firming up is the only change 
we have noticed in our production of 
this product even after long periods,” 
he said. 

“Our product is a high flavor prod- 
uct and its high flavor is fixed by 
freezing so that interchange of flavor 
is prevented. We have found that 
freezing improves flavor, permits us 
to produce six days production in 
five days so that we are producing all 
our bread on straight time, eliminate 
time lost due to variety change-over, 
run small runs one day a week and 
draw from freezer storage. It solves 
the problem of interruption of pro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Arnold thought that an air 
blast tunnel type of freezing opera- 
tion might permit the bread to pass 
through the tunnel after wrapping 
and then to the freezer box. He said 
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that public freezer warehouse opera- 
tions add 1¢ lb. to the cost of his 
loaf but he hopes his new plant will 
allow him to reduce that to %¢ per 
loaf. However, there is a savings on 
transportation since he is enabled 
to buy complete truckloads because 
of the distance the product is moving. 
He reminded his listeners that in 
most cases they would not be able to 
make any such large transportation 
saving. He mentioned that the filling 
in of the work week is of importance 
since Arnold guarantees 40 hours 
work a week. 


Grocery Storage Problem 


One of the most important points 
for discussion was the necessity of 
getting a grocer to supply and main- 
tain deep freeze storage for the 
frozen bread. Mr. Arnold said that 
the housewife has been ahead of the 
baking industry since she has stored 
frozen bread in her freezer for many 
years and is perfectly accustomed 
to its use. However, for the grocer 





it would require an added bookkeep- 
ing chore and would require the gro- 
cer to bear the brunt of stale and 
moldy complaints. But Mr. Arnold 
also felt that the grocer would bene- 
fit by better bread and the opportun- 
ity of capitalizing on the trend 
toward once-a-week grocery shop- 
ping. 


It was evident that most bakers 
were worried about the future ne- 
cessity of supplying very expensive 
freezer storage to grocer operators, 
particularly if such a practice ever 
became prevalent because of com- 
petitive reasons. 


In conclustion Mr. Arnold recom- 
mended that bakers: (1) Use the full 
frozen food technique. (2) Bring be- 
low 20° F. fast and never let it get 
above that mark. (3) Defrost as 
quickly and carefully as possible. (4) 
Be sure the package is “right and 
tight.” 

“I think the baking industry will 


continue to feel the declining calorie 
consumption, but freezing may en- 
able us to bring our product to the 
customer as good as when it leaves 
our plant,” he concluded. 

The adaptation to freezer practices 
in a bakery catering primarily to the 
institutional trade was described by 
Leo N. Spatz, Joe Spatz Bakery, 
Dayton, Ohio. The initial introduction 
of Mr. Spatz’s bakery to freezing of 
bakery products began when their 
firm started using supermarket freez- 
ers on a casual basis. The speaker 
said that this practice ‘doubled sales 
and cut stales.” It led to the installa- 
tion of a 20 by 20 ft. walk-in freezer 
in 1952 which had the “immediate 
advantages of smoothing out produc- 
tion, enabling the bakery to move to 
larger batches building up the freezer 
totals instead of bakery orders.” The 
phrase “more stales and less sales” 
was used several times. It was pos- 
sible by this method to adapt a 5-day 
week to a 6-day delivery, and the 
bakery workers were permitted to 
have two days off together. 

“Pies are delivered hot out of the 
oven,” Mr. Spatz said. 

Taste tests in the New England 
area and the variables of shelf life 
of frozen versus fresh bread as 
checked by consumer acceptance 
were reported by Duncan Anderson, 
F. N. Calderwood, Inc., Portland, 
Maine. 

Seven women who were used to 
varying degrees of bread use were 
assembled into a freshness and flavor 
panel by Mr. Anderson prior to his 
conclusion that each variety has its 
known peculiar freezing differences, 
that in many cases packaging is at 
fault, that flavor is usually enhanced 
because of freezing since he found that 
volume had gone up on frozen prod- 
ucts, that shelf life was not impaired 
by freezing and consumers definitely 
liked frozen bread as far as flavor 
is concerned. He was of the opinion 
that research could improve all the 
variables in frozen bread production 
and recommended such research. 

Questions from the floor directed 
to all three of the gentlemen again 
pointed up the extreme interest of 
the industry in the frozen bread field. 
Several predictions as to the coming 
of frozen bread within a decade were 
predicted and Robert M. Woods, 
Woods Bakeries, Evanston, Illinois, 
had several words of warning for the 
entire baking industry. 


“I would be remiss in my long 
association in the baking industry 
if I did not bring to your attention 
the fact that I have been ap- 
proached by several ice cream 
companies who are interested in 
frozen bakery products—as are the 
frozen juice people. Seasonal trade 
and the possibility of a crop failure 
in this one product industry is 
causing these people to turn to 
frozen bakery goods. If we take as 
long as 10 years, the time since I 
first spoke at this meeting about 
frozen bakery foods, we are going 
to get beaten out in this market— 
only the five-day week has driven 
the baking industry to freezing 
even now.” 


Fred Weberpals, meeting chairman 
from the H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, 
suggested cartoned bread in sizes for 
easy freezing storage and said, “if 
we don’t get busy the frozen food 
people will take this right out of 
our hands. Soon the day of the daily 
delivery will be gone and in 10 years 
frozen bread will be a fact because it 
gives the housewife bread freshness 
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and flavor and at present with our 
distribution difficulties there is only 
one way we can get such freshness 
and flavor to her.” 

Thomas Schmidt, Capitol Bakeries, 
Harrisburg, Pa., speaking on the 
proper packaging of frozen baked 
foods, also felt that it was up to the 
baking industry to use initiative and 
imagination to produce packaging to 
tie in with the trend toward attrac- 
tiveness and convenience of frozen 
foods. He suggested that even wrap- 
ping four, six or eight slices within 
eA = ANITA eN 

ASBE REGISTRATION 
TOTALS 1,779 

CHICAGO — Registration for the 
30th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
1-4 totaled 1,779, compared with 1,738 
in 1953 and 1,742 in 1952. Record reg- 
istration for an ASBE meeting was 
set in 1947, when 1,941 persons regis- 
tered. 





a normal waxed overwrap would help 
frozen bread sales since frozen bread 
“firms up rapidly after defrosting.” 
He said that freezing does not en- 
hance the appearance of baked food 
so that has to be taken into con- 
sideration so that the baking industry 
can get its share of the frozen food 
market through frozen bread. 

Mr. Schmidt was of the opinion 
that up to the present date standard 
wrappers are satisfactory for pack- 
aging bread, but said that cakes will 
pick up the slightest board odor 
which will require higher quality sul- 
phide board than is presently used. 

Ray U. Kieffer, Pennington Bros., 
Ine., Cincinnati, Ohio was the last 
speaker of the morning program 
March 2, with his discussion on the 
production of the home style firm 
loaf of white bread. 

Mr. Kieffer cited an unknown mag- 
azine article which indicated that de- 
mand for the home type loaf of bread 
had increased to 8% of total bread 
consumption in the past year or two. 
Mr. Kieffer felt that this increase 
was due to public demand for a loaf 
of bread with a different flavor and 
said that it had increased their vol- 
ume, their sales and consequently 
their profit. He uses the straight 


(Continued on page 53) 
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ASBE UNDER WAY—Addresses by other association officials marked the 
opening session of the American Society of Bakery Engineers convention 
this month. William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, stirred the capacity audience with 
“The Master’s Touch.” Next, Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, 
past president and meeting chairman, and Dr. John C. Baker, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, N.J., during the session on continuous bread pro- 
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MANAGEMENT-PRODUCTION PANEL—What management expects from 
production and what the latter department can centribute to the profit 
picture shared the morning session March 3 with discussions on ingredients 
and flour quality. Left to right above at the recent American Society of 
Bakery Engineers annual meeting in Chicago are William W. Prouty, Ameri- 
ean Stores Co., Philadelphia, with his new concept of flour quality; Gerald 
Reed, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, speaking on the practical use of 








BULK HANDLING, SANITATION—Sharing a session of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers annual meeting were speakers on the bulk 
handling of raw materials, packaging, bread quality measurement, safety, 
sanitation and plant layout. Left to right in the illustrations above are 
Everett T. Waller, the Kroger Co., Chicago; A. B. Corn, Omar, Inc., Omaha; 
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PACKAGING, DANISH PRODUCTION—Visitors to the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers shared the spotlight with domestic baking problems 
of packaging and production. In the illustration at the left above are 
gathered the speakers during the session. Standing, left to right, they are: 
Charles J. Lingelbach, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis., who was chairman 
of the session; M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the 
meeting. Seated, from left to right, are: Paul Pfrommer, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago; Merrill O. Maughan, Folding Paper Box Assn. of America, 





A. F. Borer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio; Louis F. King, American 
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cesses. In the next illustration is Haryl C. Simmons, Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
Anoka, Minn. At the right, A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and F. J. Coughlin, Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio, check to see 
that there is plenty of writing paper on the new box made available to 
ASBE members for their reports to the society news letter. Mr. Grawert and 
Mr. Coughlin are assistant editor and editor, respectively, of the society 
publication. 


fungal enzymes, and Earl C. Palmer, National Biscuit Co., New York, session 
chairman. James M. Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, spoke 
on yeast foods and dough conditioners. C. F. Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., told the production men what management expected, 
and was answered by H. A. Meyer, Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., 
Joseph Babeor, Rices Bakery, Baltimore, and Paul Kamman, American 
Baking Co., Chicago. 


Institute of Baking, Chicago; Glen R. Johnson, Clark Equipment Co., Chicago; 
William R. MclIlwrath, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, and Frank J. Wirken, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo., who spoke on the value of a 
safety program. 





Chicago; William E. Tingley, Gopher Grinders, Inc., Anoka, Minn., and 
Herbert B. Ungles, Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, Iowa. In the center 
illustration are guests from Germany and Hawaii. Left to right, Dr. P. F. 
Pelshenke, Detwold, Germany; Hermann Eiselen, Ulm, Germany; George 
Sagara, Honolulu, T. H., and George M. Bell, also of Honolulu. At fhe 
far right are three visitors from Sweden: Gustav Lindkvist, Stockholm; 
Borge Fagerlind, Gotenburg, and Tore Widhe, Stockholm. All are on a tour 
of this country. 
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Engineers Hear Inventor Describe 
His Continuous Bread Mixing Process 


CHICAGO — A report on the de- 
velopment and current status of the 
Baker D6-Maker process for continu- 
ous production of bread was the high- 
light of the first day’s technical ses- 
sion of the 30th annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers here March 1. 

The presentation on the process was 
given by Dr. John C. Baker, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Ince., Belleville, NJ. 
“father” of the process. The process 
is now in operation in six eastern 
bakeries on a part-time, intermittent 
basis, it was reported. No baking 
plant has replaced its conventional 
equipment in a complete change-over 
to the new process, which is still con- 
sidered to be in an advanced experi- 
mental stage. 

Dr. Baker reported that the ma- 
chine used in the process has stood 
up mechanically and there have been 
no breakdowns during its use. He 
reviewed the development of the pro- 
cess to it present status of com- 
mercial-size operations. 

“Broth” Is Used 

Dr. Baker presented a schematic 
drawing on a slide to demonstrate the 
basic principles of the process. A 
“broth” is prepared to ferment sugars 
in solution rather than in the sponge, 
as in the conventional bread making 
process. Earlier experimentation on 
a small scale indicated that the qual- 
ity and flavor of bread made from 
this “broth” were maintained, Dr. 
Baker reported. The “fermentation 
flavor” in the broth was transmitted 
to the loaf just as it is in the sponge 
process. 

In the continuous mixing process, 
the broth is transferred from the 
broth tanks to a cooler and then to a 
premixer tank, where it is combined 
with the flour, milk, sugar, salt, melt- 
ed shortening and oxidants. In the 
premixer stage the dough is formed 
but not developed. From the premixer 
tank the dough passes through a 


dough pump under pressure to a de- 
veloper chamber and on to the shaper 
and divider. 

It is the dough pump, Dr. Baker 
reported, that controls the weight of 
the loaf. The premixer can be con- 
trolled to feed dough at the proper 
rate to maintain the dough pump 
at the optimum level of operation. 
Controls can change the composition 
of the dough by changing the rate 
of flow of ingredients into the pre- 
mixer. 

The development of the dough in 
the developer stage is controlled by 
the speed of the impellers. The rate 
of production remains the same re- 
gardless of the changes needed in 
the developing process. 

The dough is extruded from the 
shaper as a broad ribbon. A divider 
cuts this ribbon into pan size pieces 
as it enters the panner. 

Whole wheat, rye and white breads 
have been made with the process, 
but raisin bread has not as yet been 
successfully produced, but Dr. Baker 
indicated that the process could be 
adapted to its production. Any type 
of grain can be produced in bread by 
varying the operation of the develop- 
er, Dr. Baker pointed out. 

All ingredients used in the process 
are as approved in the federal bread 
standards, Dr. Baker said, but the 
character of the materials is not the 
same. 

The broth used contains all the 
yeast and all the water and other 
components can be added to affect 
the quality of the finished loaf, Dr. 
Baker said. Products such as calcium, 
phosphates and flavoring materials 
can be added depending on the end 
results desired. Enrichment tablets 
can also be added to the broth. 

The length of the fermentation of 
the broth is important in its effect 
on the flavor and character of the 
finished loaf, Dr. Baker reported. The 
quality and characteristics of flours 


have a great effect on the operation 
of the process, he said, reporting that 
the process functions better using 
flours of the stronger type. 

Very little time is allowed in the 
process for the yeast to act on the 
flour, and this results in several un- 
usual problems in the continuous 
process as compared with the con- 
ventional bread making process. Be- 
cause of this, Dr. Baker said, oxi- 
dizing agents are added in greater 
amounts and the mixing is intensi- 
fied to increase the development of 
the dough. 

The temperature of the extruded 
dough should be about 100° F. for 
best results. This is warmer than 
doughs used in the conventional pro- 
cess and requires special considera- 
tion. 

Dusting flours are not used in the 
continuous process, Dr. Baker said. 
Absorption is between 60 and 70% 
and is increased to obtain better 
shaping properties of the bread and 
correct moisture content. 

Most shortenings are satisfactory 
for use in the process, Dr. Baker re- 
ported, but the plastic properties of 
a shortening must be correct for 
satisfactory use. 

Following his formal presentation, 
a question-and-answer period moder- 
ated by Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, indicated the intense in- 
terest the bakery engineers have in 
the subject. In response to questions 
from the floor, Dr. Baker added furth- 
er information on the operation of 
the process. 

He indicated that there is no 
change in the slicing and wrapping 
facilities needed in using the con- 
tinuous process as compared with the 
conventional method. 

Although installations of the pro- 
cess to date have been in two-story 
plants, the process can be adapted 
to a one-story bakery operation, he 
said. 
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SIDELIGHT—During his discussion 
of sanitation in the bakery, Louis F. 
King, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, reached under the lectern 
and came up with the Norway rat 
sharing the illustration above. The 
expression of revulsion is understand- 
able. 





The process in its present state of 
development should be considered for 
adoption only by large bakery plant 
operations because of the complexity 
of the machines and the cost. 

Dough pieces can be very accurate- 
ly controlled to a very close weight 
uniformity, Dr. Baker reported, to 
within plus or minus five grams. 

The broth used in the process is 
agitated during fermentation and it 
must contain enough sugar so that 
there is some sugar left at the time 
it is used in order for the yeast to 
be “in full vigor,” Dr. Baker said. 

Dr. Baker indicated that improve- 
ments and changes are still being 
made in the operation of the process 
and he acknowledged that there were 
several segments of information 
about the new process which as yet 
have not been completely explored, 
such as cost figures 
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stage the dough is formed but not developed. The dough pump controls 
the weight of the loaf and feeds the dough mass under pressure to the 
developer. The development of the dough in this stage is controlled by 
the speed of the impellers with no change in rate of production. The dough 
is extruded from the shaper as a broad ribbon, and a divider cuts the 
ribbon into pan-size pieces ready for automatic panning. The process is 
described above. 


BREAD PROCESS SCHEMATICALLY—The schematic drawing above was 
used by Dr. John C. Baker to illustrate his experimental process of con- 
tinuous bread production during last week’s American Society of Bakery 
Engineers annual meeting in Chicago. The fermentation broth is stored in 
tanks with one tank for each half hour of production. This broth is pumped 
through a cooler to join the dry ingredients in the premixer; necessary 
oxidants and shortening are also pumped to the premixer. In the premixer 
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TRI-STATE MEETING —A good crowd of bakers and allieds gathered at 
New Orleans recently for the Tri-State Bakers Assn. convention at the 
Jung Hotel. At the left above, Frem Boustany, Huval Baking Co., Lafayette, 
La., newly elected president, scans ensuing year’s plans with retiring president 
Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. They are joined by Charles Maggio, Tasty Baking Co., 
Baton Rouge, La., the new vice president for Louisiana, and who was also 
chairman of the first general assembly at the convention. (Center) Retiring 
president and new chairman of the executive board for the Allied Trades of 


Tri-State Bakers Urged to 
Spot Future Industry Trends 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe annual con- 
vention of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., transplanted to the Mardi Gras 
season from its former spot in late 
spring, attracted about 350 bakers, 
allied tradesmen and ladies to New 
Orleans early in February. 

In addition to the delegates from 
the three states comprising the as- 
sociation (Alabama, Louisiana and 


Mississippi), individuals and groups 


from Texas and other adjoining states 
joined the convention, together with 
a goodly sprinkling of northern va- 
cationers. 

The central attraction early in the 
convention was the special race at 
the famous Fair Grounds, dedicated 
to the Tri-State convention, with an 
added purse. Mrs. Andreas Reising, 
New Orleans, chairman of the ladies’ 
entertainment group, presented a 
wreath to the jockey who rode win- 
ning Wildcat Sam. Most of the dele- 
gates already in town attended. 

Business got under way Wednes- 
day forenoon, with Charles Maggio, 
Maggio’s Bakery, Baton Rouge, as 
session chairman. 

The invocation was given by Rev. 
Marion Schutten, local priest, the son 
of Bernard Schutten, executive of the 
G. H. Leidenheimer Baking Co., and 
past president of the Tri-State or- 
ganization. After individual introduc- 
tion of delegates, Andreas F. Reis- 
ing, Tri-State president, made his 
address. 

He pointed out that the whole in- 
dustry faces many urgent problems, 
and stressed particularly high dis- 
tribution costs. 

“Any time that a product,” he 
stated, “that enjoys daily usage and 
has historically had a small marginal 
profit for the manufacturer, finds 
itself with a distribution cost of 30% 
or over, then that product and that 
industry are inviting competition 
from within and from without.” 

Mr. Reising pointed to the under- 
selling by chain stores of bread from 
2¢ to 7¢ under the bakers’ price per 
loaf. Chain store bread, he remind- 
ed his audience, “accounted for 25% 
of total wholesale white bread vol- 
ume last year.” A second major prob- 
lem, he: went on, causing millions 
of dollars of loss to the industry, was 
the bakers’ failure to “untrack their 
thinking,” and in place of selling to- 
day “we are operating as we did in 
1920.” This referred to the lack of 
imagination or vision on the part of 


bakers and allowing outside industries 
to produce bakery products such as 
prepared and frozen biscuits. 

He deplored the attitude taken to- 
ward Brown 'n Serve, canned biscuits, 
frozen fruit and meat pies and now 
frozen white bread. He voiced the 
hope that the bakers’ attitude and 
approach in the marketing of frozen 
bread would be more successful. 

Gene Flack, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
New York City, took the theme, 
“The Time Is Now,” to weave a 
pattern of optimism for 1954 and to 
decry pessimistic forecasts of a de- 
pression, with plenty of anecdotes, 
witty remarks and allusions inter- 
spersed. Mr. Flack cited statistics on 
America’s present prosperity and as 
reasons for a continuing economic 
boom. The average citizen nowadays, 
he said, has more disposable income 
than last year; we produce 232% 
over the average of the 1935-39 pe- 
riod; population has increased 19%, 
offering the baker a greater margin 
for his production; the country has 
20 million more families than in 1941. 


Target of Opportunity 


“If we can’t see the target of op- 
portunity in 1954,” he emphasized, 
“then we are nearsighted. ... We 
still have the green light in this 
country, despite the chronic melan- 
cholia that is forecasting a depres- 
sion.” 

P. L. Thomson, president of the 
Tri-State Allied Assn., extended an 
invitation to all delegates and visitors 
to the allied party that afternoon. 
He asked for support of their efforts 
and program by all allied firms. 

The other speaker of the session 
was Harold Fiedler, secretary of 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago. The 
convention went into executive ses- 
sion to hear his message. 

Means for successfully fighting the 
increasing pressure in production and 
distribution were suggested, with the 
emphasis on “knowing every step in 
the process of producing and dis- 
tributing products that are wanted 
and needed.” The problem, he stated, 
is not one of demand, he emphasized, 
because demand for bakery products 
is higher than ever in history. It is 
solely a matter of competition of all 
foods and how most effectively to 
meet it. 

Mr. Maggio turned the session over 
to William C. Bacher, Bacher Bros. 
Bakery, New Orleans, board chair- 
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the Tri-State Bakers Assn., P. L. Thomson (with radio in hand), P. L. Thomson 
& Co., is shown receiving his gift. Others are newly elected president, Louis 
Koerner, Jno. E. Koerner & Co.; Ed Ruff, E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., 
board member; Mr. Thomson; Robert Simon, Marathon Corp., secretary- 
treasurer; Christy J. Smith, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., new vice 
president; Maurice Brooks, Standard Brands, Inc., and R. Gordon Tonry, 
Bakers Service, Inc., new board members, all of New Orleans. At the right 
is shown a portion of the crowd which heard W. E. Broeg, Lyndsboro, N.H., 


discuss cake baking and merchandising. 


man, for election of officers, the slate 
having been presented by Carl Gold- 
enberg, Holsum Bakeries, Inc., New 
Orleans, chairman of the nominating 
committee. Arrangements for this 
session were made by LeRoy Blount, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New Orleans. 
Wednesday afternoon and evening 
were turned over to the allied men 
for their sports party, buffet supper 
and dance at the Lakewood Country 
Club, under general direction of Mr. 
Thomson. Maurice Brooks was chair- 
man of the golf tournament; Mrs. A. 
J. Palermo and Mrs. C. J. Smith, 
chairladies for the ladies card and 
bingo games; Mr. Brooks, chairman 
for the softball game—bakers versus 
allied men; Bruce M. Waldo, chair- 
man for the horseshoe pitching con- 
test; Louis R. Koerner, chairman of 
the bar; Harry S. Redmon, chairman 
of buffet supper, and Mr. Smith, 
chairman for dancing and music. 


Game Winners Listed 


Winners in the games were: Golf, 
bakers, low gross and low net, Wil- 
liam C. Bacher; nine blind holes, Tom 
Stevens, and high gross, William 
Finney, McKinney, Texas. Allied golf 
winners: Low gross, Bob Cherry; low 
net, Tom Smith; nine blind holes, 
and high gross, Al Levy. Softball, 
Red Eckelmann; horseshoes, baker, 
Hank McGuffy, and allied, Bruce 
Waldo. 

The entire forenoon—Feb. 4—was 
devoted to the retailers. Ray Rutland, 
Rutland’s Bakery, Birmingham, Ala., 
president of the Tri-State Retail Di- 
vision, presided. In his presidential 
talk, Mr. Rutland urged bakers to 
get into association work, and not 
to try to stand alone, advised re- 
tailers to modernize their establish- 
ments, and recommended improving 
appearance of their products. 

The rest of the morning was taken 
over by William Broeg, authority on 
commercial cake production. Mr. 
Broeg had prepared and displayed 
several dozen layer cakes with varied 
icings in pastel shades, chocolate and 
white, also various toppings, and con- 
trasting layers against differently 
colored icings. These were given tri- 
angular cuts to show the retailers 
how they can obtain contrasts, and 
to suggest different color arrange- 
ments for dark cakes and light- 
colored layers. Mr. Broeg was pre- 
sented through the courtesy of Inter- 
national Milling Co. 

In his lecture, Mr. Broeg told the 
retailers to strive to stir the imagi- 
nation of their southern women cus- 
tomers to buy their cakes instead of 
baking them themselves. The modern 
woman, he said, wants more time to 


pecially early in the week, when 
do less. Cakes should be designed to 
meet her needs and her likes, es- 
house money is low. There is a po- 
tential, he pointed out, in sweet yeast- 
raised goods early in the week. 

The high importance of color was 
stressed. Mr. Broeg showed ads and 
illustrations from women’s magazines 
to bring out his point of women’s love 
for color, riot only in their clothing 
and home furnishings, but also in 
cakes and pies. The baker should 
strive for harmony of color as well 
as contrast, he said. Color attractive- 
ness, he stated, is what is helpful to 
sell prepared mixes. Bakers, he rec- 
ommended, should produce the kinds 
of cakes that are advertised in these 
women’s magazines, with similar at- 
tractive coloring, and should stop be- 
ing too busy or too stubborn, and 
stop fighting trends. 

He cautioned retailers to watch 
costs, and urged them to strike out 
for $1 per pound for their cakes. 
Be honest in your batters, he said, if 
you say butter cake, then use butter. 
Go back to “sloppy” cakes, that is, 
rough finished—avoid perfection and 
super-smoothness of finishing — a 
rough icing makes the cake look 
home-made. 

Louis Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bak- 
ery, Hattiesburg, Miss., past presi- 
dent of the Retail Division, presided 
at the election of officers. Gus Rumpf, 
Rumpf’s Bakery, New Orleans, had 
charge of arrangements and assisted 
Mr. Broeg. 

All delegates, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, then assembled for a lunch, 
presided over by N. F. DeSalvo, De- 
Salvo’s Bakery, Harvey, La., and 
president of the New Orleans Mas- 
ter Bakers Assn. Jim Butler, Armour 
& Co., New Orleans, was in charge 
of arrangements. 


“Reorganize Our Lives” 


The closing general session fol- 
lowed through as the meal ended. 
Dr. Carl Adkins, Mobile, Ala., gave 
a brief inspirational talk on the cur- 
rent hour of crisis for the world, de- 
claring that ‘we don’t need a new 
world, but to reorganize our lives to 
meet the demands and to acquire 
a spiritual technique to handle the 
power that our country has.” He then 
gave a dramatic reading of Louis 
Bromfield’s “Bread Is Life.” 

The challenge of tomorrow which 
must become today’s job for the bak- 
ing industry was the theme of the 
analytical talk by Albert R. Fleisch- 
mann, vice president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City. To un- 
dertake this job, he stated, it was 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Puff 
Paste 
Products 


PUFF PASTE DOUGH (NO. 1) 

Place the following ingredients in 
a bowl and mix at medium speed 
until a smooth dough is obtained: 

7 lb. bread flour 

1 lb. 8 oz. eggs 

1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

2 oz. salt 

4lb. cold water (variable) 

After the dough is mixed, form it 
into an oblong piece to fit an 18x26 
in. bun pan. Place in a refrigerator 
for about 30 min. to rest. 

Then roll it out and roll in: 

5 lb. 8 oz. puff paste shortening 

Give the dough one three-way and 
one four-way fold and rest it in the 
refrigerator for about 15 or 20 min. 
Then give the dough another three- 
way and a four-way fold. Rest for 


about 15 min. The dough is then 
ready to be made up. 
Note: Cover the dough with a 


damp cloth while in the refrigerator 
to prevent crusting. When making 
this dough for the first time, it is 
best to bake a small piece and if fat 
flows out, give the dough another 
three-way fold before making up into 
various products. 

PUFF PASTE DOUGH (NO. 2) 

Mix until a smooth dough is ob- 
tained: 

5 lb. bread flour 
2 lb. puff paste shortening 

114 oz. salt 

214 lb. cold water (variable) 

Allow the dough to rest for about 
15 min. and then roll it out, leaving 
the center thick. Place 3 lb. puff 
paste shortening in the center and 
fold the dough over it. Roll the dough 
out into an oblong shape, about 1% 
in. thick. Brush off the flour and give 
the dough a three-way fold. Roll and 
fold the dough five times, allowing 
about 15 min. or more between each 
folding. Keep the dough covered with 
a damp cloth. After the last folding 
allow the dough to relax for about 
half an hour or longer before making 
up the various products. 


NAPOLEONS 


Roll out two pieces of puff paste 
dough about % in. thick. Cut the 
rolled pieces of dough 18x26 in. and 
place them on two standard size bun 
pans. Dock the pieces with a fork 
or docker until the surface is pretty 
well covered with small holes about 


romote 
rofits 
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Napoleons 


an inch or so apart. Allow to rest 
and then bake. 

When baked and cool, cover the 
top of one piece with a layer of good 
custard cream. Place the other piece 
on top of this with the bottom show- 
ing. This will insure a smooth sur- 
face. Then ice with a good water ic- 
ing and sprinkle with sliced or 
chopped nuts. Then cut the pieces 
into bars about 312x1%% in. and place 
a glaced cherry in the center. 


If desired lemon, orange, choco- 
late custard creams, etc., may be 
used instead of the plain custard 


cream for the filling. 


PRETZELS 

Roll out a piece of scrap dough 
about 8 in. wide and % in. thick. 
Cut into strips about 4 in. wide. 
Roll the strips longer, in cinnamon 
sugar, and form into pretzel shape. 

Place the pretzels on well greased 
pans. Allow to rest for about 15 
min. and then place in the oven. 
When half baked, turn the pretzels 
over with a bow! knife and finish 
baking. 
CREAM ROLLS OR LADY LOCKS 

Roll out a piece of dough about % 
in. thick or slightly less and cut into 
strips 18 in. long and 1 in. wide. 
Then wash these strips with an egg 
wash and roll, spiral like, on cone- 
shaped tubes made for this type of 
product. Dip the washed side into 
granulated sugar and place on pans. 
Allow to rest and then bake. As soon 
as the pieces are baked, remove the 
tubes. When cool, fill them with 
marshmallow, using a canvas bag and 
small tube (star). When filled, pow- 
dered sugar may be sifted on top, if 
desired. 
PATTY SHELLS (METHOD NO. 1) 

Roll a piece of dough out about 
% in. thick. Cut out pieces with a 
plain round or scalloped cutter of 
desired size and place them on a pan. 
Take another piece of dough and 
roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut out pieces with the same cutter 
as before and then cut a hole in 
the center with a small round cutter. 
Wash the pieces on the pan with 
water and place the rings upside 
down on top of them. Press the rings 
down slightly and then wash the 


tops very carefully, using an egg 
wash. Rest about 20 min. and then 
bake. 


PATTY SHELLS (METHOD NO. 2) 
Roll a piece of dough out about 
3g in. thick. Cut out pieces with a 
plain round or scalloped cutter of 
desired size. Then take a small round 
cutter and press this down about 
half way into the center of the cut 
out pieces. Place the pieces on a 
pan and allow them to rest for about 
15 min. Then wash the tops with an 
egg wash and bake. Just before the 
patty shells come out of the oven, 
remove the center pieces and bake 
the patty shells just long enough to 
prevent sogginess in the center. 

As a rule, patty shells are sold 
without fillings. However, some bak- 
ers fill the centers with various types 
of filling and then sift powdered 
sugar over them. 

Oval, square, oblong or heartshaped 
cutters may be used, if desired, in- 
stead of the round ones. Very attrac- 
tive products will result. 


BUTTER CHIPS 
Roll out a piece of scrap dough to 
about % in. thickness and about 16 
in. in width. Wash this piece with 
water and sprinkle a mixture of 
sugar, cinnamon and ground nuts on 
top. Then roll the piece up like a 
cinnamon roll. Cut into % in. slices. 
Roll each slice out with a rolling 
pin, using granulated sugar on the 
bench and on top of the slices. When 
flat and oval shaped, place on well 
greased pans, Allow to rest and then 
bake. When baked and cool, ice the 
pieces with a thin water icing and 
sprinkle with flaked nuts or coconut, 
if desired. 
HORSE SHOES 
Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
about % in. thick. Cut into strips 
about 6 in. wide and then cut the 
strips into bars 1% in. wide. Wash 
the border with an egg wash and fill 
the center with jam, using a paper 
cone. Then fold the edges over like 
turnovers, press down with the fin- 
gers, wash with an egg wash and dip 
in granulated sugar. Then form the 
pieces into the shape of 2 horse shoe. 
Place on greased pans and allow to 
rest before baking. Bake to a golden - 
brown color. 
CREAM SLICES 
Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
to about % in. thickness. Cut into 
pieces about 4%2xt*%4 in. Wash the 
top with an egg wash and sprinkle 


Lady Locks 


granulated sugar on top. Then with 
a large bowl knife place the pieces 
close together on a pan. Rest and 
then bake. 

After baking and when cool, split 
the pieces in half with a sharp knife 
and fill the bottom with a good 
marshmallow filling, using a canvas 
bag and a large star tube. Place the 
top pieces on the marshmallow and 
place the slices close together on a 
pan. Then sift powdered sugar on 
top. 

Marshmallow Filling 
Scale into a mixing bowl: 
4 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
3 lb. invert syrup 
1% oz. salt 
Dissolve thoroughly: 
1% oz. gelatin in 
13 oz. warm water 

Add this to the ingredients in the 
bowl and then beat to the desired 
consistency. 

When beaten stiff add: 

Vanilla to suit 

Note: Use a 30 qt. bowl for beating 

this marshmallow. 
ECCLES 

Roll out a piece of puff paste 
dough about % in. thick. Cut out 
with a 5 in. plain round cutter and 
lay the pieces on the bench. Place a 
little filling in the center and fold 
the edges together. Pinch together 
and turn the pieces over so that the 
seams are on the bottom. Press out 
flat and roll out so that the pieces 
are about \% in. thick. Place on well 
greased pans. Wash with an egg 
wash and sprinkle granulated sugar 
on them. Rest, and then bake at 
about 380 to 390° F. 


Filling 


Cream together: 
10 oz. brown sugar 
5 oz. honey 
5 oz. butter 
5 oz. shortening 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then mix in: 
12 oz. chopped apples 
8 oz. raisins 
4 0z. chopped nuts 
8 oz. fine ground cake crumbs 
8 oz. currants 
¥% oz. mace 
\% oz. salt 
Lemon and orange flavor to suit 
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APPLE STRUDEL 

Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
very thin. 

Wash the dough with melted butter 
and then spread the following filling 
on it: 

Strudel Filling 

4 lb. fine chopped apples 

1 lb. seedless raisins 

1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
14 oz. salt 

\%4 oz. cinnamon 
12 oz. macaroon coconut 

8 0z. fine chopped nuts 

Then roll the dough up similar to 
cinnamon rolls. Wash with an egg 
wash. Rest for about 15 min. and then 
bake. The baking of apple strudel 
should be done carefully as it takes 
quite a while to bake through. 


PEACH TARTS 

Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
to about %4 in. thickness and cut 
out pieces with a 3 in. scalloped cut- 
ter. Roll each of these pieces a little 
thinner with a rolling pin into an 
oval shape. Place % of a canned 
peach, which has been thoroughly 
drained, in the center. Then cut some 
strips about % in. wide, wash the 
edges of the oval pieces and place 
two strips criss-cross over the 
peaches. Press the ends of the strips 
down on the oval piece. Trim, and 
wash the strips with an egg wash. 
Rest for about 15 min. and then 
bake. 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


. technical editor, author of tliis 


monthly formula feature and con: 
ductor of the Question and Answer 
Department (see page 20) and the 
Do You Know feature (see page 31), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 


APPLE TARTS 
Use the same procedure as for 
peach tarts for making the bottom 
pieces. Place 6 or 8 slices of apple 
on them and sprinkle a little cin- 
namon sugar on top. Rest for about 
15 min. and then bake. 


TURNOVERS 

Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
about % in. thick. Cut with a sharp 
knife into 5 or 6 in. squares. Wash 
the edges with water and fill the 
center with prepared filling. Then 
fold the pieces so that they form a 
triangle. Seal the top and bottom 
edges by pressing down on them with 
the fingers. Wash the tops with an 
egg wash and then cut a small slit 
in the top with a sharp knife to al- 
low the steam formed during baking 
to escape. Allow to rest before bak- 
ing. After baking, powdered sugar 
may be sifted on them or they may 
be iced with a thin water icing or 
glaze. 

The dough for turnovers may be 
cut with a 5 in. or 6 in, round cut- 
ter, if desired. This will form a half 
circle when filled and folded. Oblong 
turnovers may be made by cutting 
the pieces of dough about 6x4 in. and 
then folding them, after being filled, 
so they will be about 6x2 in. 

Note: Some bakers, after washing 
the turnover with the egg wash will 
dip them in granulated sugar before 
baking. When this is done, it is not 
necessary to sift powdered sugar on 


The baker is “one up” on the housewife 
when it comes to making puff paste prod- 
ucts. Why? Cheek Mr. Vander Voort’s 
reasons and hints below. 


Housewives generally prefer not to make puff paste products. She buys 
them from the baker. However, many bakers pass up extra profits by not 
making puff paste products, claiming it takes too much time. This is not true 
when one considers the variety of products that can be made from the basic 
puff paste dough. All of them sparkle with sales appeal. 

Save labor costs by making enough basic puff paste dough to bake a 
fresh variety of products from it three or four days in succession. It is of 
the utmost importance that these products are sold while fresh for only then 
are they at their best in appearance and eating quality. 

The ingredients generally used in the dough are as follows: Flour, 
shortening, water, butter or margarine, salt and puff past shortening. Usually 
bread flour is used. Some soft wheat flour may be substituted, however, if 


the bread flour is exceptionally strong. 


Eggs are not a necessary ingredient. Excellent results may be obtained 
from dough made without eggs. It is the opinion of some bakers that the 
crumb color of the product is improved by using them. 

Some formulas call for the use of cream of tartar or a substitute. These 
ingredients do not promote any raising action, but conditions the gluten in 
the dough, making it shorter and easier to roll out when used the same day. 
The natural increase in the acidity in the dough when made 12 or 18 hours 
ahead of time will do the same thing. Therefore, it is not necessary to use an 


acid ingredient in the dough. 


The dough should not be allowed to crust over and should be kept in 
a refrigerator. If the humidity in the refrigerator is low, the dough should 


be covered with a clean damp cloth. 


Products made from the dough, generally, should be allowed to rest for 
10-25 min. before they are placed in the oven. Shrinkage will be decreased 
by using this procedure. For most products the oven temperature should be 
about 400° F. Filled or large pieces should be baked at a slightly lower 


temperature. 


: To produce excellent results, good workmanship is important. Should any 
difficulty arise, check the article on Puff Paste in “The Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter,” a service publication of The American Baker. 


them after they are baked. Various 
fillings such as apple, pineapple, rai- 
sin, mincemeat, etc., may be used as 
desired. 

SOLES 


Roll out a piece of puff paste 
dough about % in. thick. Cut out 
with a 2 in. plain round cutter. Place 
the cut out pieces on the bench and 
roll out thin using granulated sugar 
on the bench and on top of the pieces. 
Place the pieces on a well greased 
pan and allow to rest. Place in the 
oven and when half way baked turn 
the pieces over on the pan and fin- 
ish baking. The pieces should be 
rolled out into an oval shape to 
resemble soles. 


BATON GLACEES 

Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
about % in. thick and cut strips 4 in. 
wide. Ice the strips with an egg white 
icing, flavored with a little vanilla 
and cinnamon. Then cut the strips 
into bars about 1% in. wide, with a 
knife dipped in hot water. Place the 
bars on slightly moistened pans and 
allow them to rest for about 15 or 
20 min. Then bake in a cool oven, 
so as not to discolor the icing. 


RASPBERRY TARTS 
Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
about %4 in. thick. Cut out with a 
2% in. round or scalloped cutter. 
Wash the pieces with an egg wash, 
place on a pan and then punch a 
few holes in the top with a fork. 
Allow to rest and then bake. After 
baking and when cool, split the pieces 
and place a small amount of rasp- 
berry jam on the bottom pieces. Put 
the other halves on top again and 
then spread a small amount,of water 
icing on top. Place a candied cherry 
in the center. Any other type of fill- 

ing may be uséed, as desired. 


SALT BARS 
Roll out a piece of puff paste about 
¥% in. thick and cut into pieces 4x1 
in. Wash with an egg wash and then 
sprinkle the top with a mixture of 
salt and caraway seed. Place on pans 
and allow to rest before baking. 


BARCELONA PUFFS 

Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
about 1/16 in. thick and cut into 4 in. 
squares. Wash with egg wash and 
fold the squares so that they will be 
three cornered. Wash the pieces with 
egg wash and sprinkle a mixture of 
granulated sugar, flaked almonds and 
cinnamon on top. Allow the pieces to 
rest a while and then bake in a medi- 
um oven. When cool, slice almost in 
two and fill with whipped cream, 
using a bag and star tube. Sprinkle 
chopped pecans on the whipped cream 
that is showing on the sides. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALTO CORP. SECURES 
ROLL SLICER PATENT 


YORK, PA.—Dale S. Lecrone, vice 
president, Alto Corp., York, Pa., an- 
nounced Feb. 17 that Alto Corp. has 
been issued letters patent 2669269 by 
the U.S. Patent Office, which covers 
a machine for slicing single rolls and 
for slicing clusters of interlocked 
rolls. A hinge may be formed if de- 
sired. 

Mr. Lecrone advised that other 
patents are pending which apply to 
distinctive features of the Alto Slicer, 
and that Alto’s patent interests are 
being protected in Canada and else- 
where. 











BANKRUPTCY PETITION 
GEORGETOWN, DEL. — Hudson’s 
Bakery, Inc., Georgetown, Del., has 
filed voluntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, listing liabilities of $110,160 and 
assets of $12,971. 
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SMITH’S BAKERIES 
ELECTS BOARD CHAIRMAN 


MOBILE, ALA.—Smith’s Bakery, 
Inc., operating five bakeries in Ala- 
bama, Florida and Mississippi, has 
announced the election of Gordon 
Smith, Sr., formerly president of the 
company, to the newly created post 
of chairman of the board. Succeeding 
him as president is J. Roy Smith, his 
eldest son, who has served as vice 
president since 1925. 

Gordon Smith has headed the com- 
pany since its organization more than 
half a century ago. Now 81, he recalls 
that he came to Mobile from his na- 
tive New Orleans in July, 1889, with 
a capital of exactly 80¢. The com- 
pany, which continues to make Mo- 
bile its headquarters, is a member of 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., with the name brand of 
Sunbeam Bread. It serves a territory 
extending west from Mobile to Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., east to Panama City, 
Fla., and north to Columbus, Miss., 
and south central Alabama. 

In another administrative change 
announced following a board of direc- 
tors meeting on Jan. 4, Joseph Roe, 
manager of Smith’s Pensacola plant, 
was elected vice president. Other of- 
ficers of the company are Gordon 
Smith, Jr., vice president; Donald 
Smith, secretary-treasurer, and Miss 
Margaret Smith, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 

Both Gordon Smith and J. Roy 
Smith are former presidents of the 
American Bakers Assn. and of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. Further mak- 
ing it a case of “like father, like son,” 
both have been presidents of the Mo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce. In addi- 
tion, J. Roy Smith, a graduate of 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, and the 
Dunwoody School of Baking, Minne- 
apolis, has been president of the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. 

Smith’s Bakery, Inc., now operates 
plants in Pensacola, Fla., and Meri- 
dian, Laurel and Hattiesburg, Miss., 
as well as Mobile. Reviewing his 
career in baking, Gordon Smith re- 
calls that his firm was the first in 
this area to introduce wrapped and 
sliced bread and the first also to 
offer bread enriched with vitamins. 
Smith’s Bakery still holds the Mobile 
Health Department’s Permit No. 1. 

Outstanding in civic and charitable 
affairs in this area, Gordon Smith, 
Sr., was recently named ‘Mobile’s 
Man of the Year, 1953.” He is par- 
ticularly proud of the company’s 


profit-sharing trust for its employees, 
set up in 1943. The company also has 
offered employees group life insur- 
ance protection for more than 30 
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years. 
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A SERVICE 


Conducted by 





High Quality Bread 


Can you send me a formula for 


a really high quality bread, using 
unbleached wheat flour, top grade 
milk, creamery butter, honey and 


whole eggs? If possible I would like 
to have it somewhat similar to that 
made by Dean Arnold of Stamford, 
Conn., as described in January Read- 
er’s Digest. I shall appreciate what- 
ever help you are able to give me. 
Approximately a 1 gal. batch is de- 
sired.—_W. D. F., Mass. 


¥ 


I have your request for a formula 
for a high quality loaf of bread. I 
am enclosing a formula of this type 
with this letter. You will note that 
this formula calls for 8 oz. egg yolks. 
These yolks may be replaced by 
whole eggs. However, when yolks 
only are used, the inside of the loaf 
will have a richer appearance and 
will probably be a little more tender 
due to the high fat content in the 
yolks. 

HIGH QUALITY BREAD 

13 1b. unbleached bread flour 

1 lb. whole milk solids 
415 oz. salt 
516 oz. yeast 
1 oz. yeast food 
1 lb. honey 
8 oz. yolks 
1 lb. butter 
8 lb.40z. water (variable) 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch about 1 hr. 30 min. Second 
punch 45 min. Take to the bench 
15 min. later. 


Bread Sticks 


I am sending under separate cover 
some bread sticks which I should 
like to have analyzed. I would like 
to receive a comparable formula. 
They are the finest sticks I have 
ever seen and while quite short they 
keep for weeks and have an excellent 
flavor. They are made by a baker 
of eastern European extraction and 
they are not rolled. Instead, they 
are cut with a pastry wheel from a 
thin sheet of dough and are merely 
stretched to bun pan width and 
placed on the pan, which makes for 
fast manufacture. Thank you in ad- 
vance for this service and informa- 
tion and trust that I have given 
you sufficient information. P.S. I 
enjoy your formulas in The Ameri- 
can Baker very much and was es- 
pecially appreciative of your potato 
flour formulas.—I. D. E., Wyo. 

v ¥ 

I received the bread sticks you 
sent under separate cover and also 
your letter asking for a formula for 
making a similar product. Enclosed 
you will find formulas for making 
bread sticks by the straight dough 
method and also by the sponge dough 
method. 

Most bakers prefer the sponge 
dough method because the products 
are easier to make up. One of the 
biggest secrets in making good bread 


yestions & A 


FOR 


BAKERS 








Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor of The American Baker 
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The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 
technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 


should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
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the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 
can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 


Street, Mi 
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sticks is that the formula should 
contain a high per cent of shortening. 


BREAD STICKS 
(Straight Dough) 
15 lb. flour (bread) 
8 lb. 80z. water (variable) 
2 oz. yeast 
1 oz. malt 
2% oz. salt 
% oz. yeast food 
3 lb. butter 
Dough temperature 80 to 82° F. 
First punch about 2 hr. To the bench 
1 hr. later. Oven temperature about 
400 to 425° F. 


BREAD STICKS 
(Sponge Dough) 
5 lb. flour (bread) 
3 1b. 40z. water (variable) 
1% oz. yeast 
%4 oz. yeast food 
1 oz. malt 
Sponge temperature 76 to 78° F. 
Fermentation time 4 hr. 30 min., ap- 
proximately. 
For the dough add: 
10 lb. bread flour 
5 lb. water (variable) 
2% oz. salt 
3 lb. butter 


Dough temperature 80° F. After 
mixing, allow the dough to rest for 
about 10 min. and then make up. 

Note: The butter may be replaced 
by 2 lb. 8 oz. shortening and 1% oz. 
salt. 


Sugar Cookies 


I would like to have a formula for 
white sugar cookies that won't dry 
out so fast. Mine are coarse and dry. 
We don’t roll and cut any cookies, 
just cut off a long roll with scraper 
and flatten down a little and wash 
with milk. I would also like to have 
a lady finger formula and lastly some 
information for making cracked 
wheat bread. I have calls for it, but 
don’t know about making it.—H. M. 
Wis. 

¥ ¥ 


I have your letter asking for a 
formula for sugar cookies, lady fin- 
gers and cracked wheat bread. I am 
enclosing one formula for making 
the cracked wheat bread and lady 
fingers. I am giving you two formulas 
for sugar cookies. Formula No. 2 is 
a very rich, short eating cookie. In 
my opinion it is the type that will 
bring repeat business. 





Fred Rohlfing 


Frank Barrett 





E. L. Willard 


AMF APPOINTMENTS—tThree bakery sales engineers formerly with the 
Bettendorf (Iowa) Co. have been named to similar positions with the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., New York, it has been announced by Morehead 
Patterson, AMF board chairman and president. Fred Rohlfing will headquarter 
at 2106 Irving Blvd., Dallas 7, Texas, covering Tennessee, North and South 


Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and Alabama under the direction of 


A. M. Willson. Frank Barrett will cover Delaware, Maryland, eastern Pennsyl- 


vania, southern New Jersey, Virginia and the District of Columbia from New 


York headquarters, and E. Lloyd Willard will cover Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan proper from the Chicago office. 


SUGAR COOKIES 
(No. 1) 
Cream together: 
4 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
4% oz. mace or nutmeg 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
5 Ib. 4 oz. flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
Place on lightly greased pans and 
bake at about 400° F. 


SUGAR COOKIES 
(No. 2) 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening (part butter 
if desired) 
% oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
Vanilia to suit 
Add gradually: 
9 oz. eggs 
Then add: 
1 oz. milk 
Sieve, add and mix in: 
2 lb. cake flour 
Bake at about 400° F. 


CRACKED WHEAT BREAD 


8 lb. 8 oz. clear flour (first) 

2 Ib. g. oz. cracked wheat flour 
2 lb. fine whole wheat flour 

1 gal. water (variable) 

5% oz. yeast 

4% oz. salt 

14 oz. yeast food 

6% oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

6% oz. shortening 

6% oz. honey 

Method: Dissolve honey in part of 
water and pour over cracked wheat 
and fine whole wheat. Allow to soak 
for 30 min. Transfer to mixer and 
add other ingredients in standard 
order. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch 1 hr. 30 min. Bench 45 min. 
Scale 19 oz. for 1 Ib. loaf. 

Precaution: Do not use steam in 
baking stage. 


LADY FINGERS 
Heat to about 110° F. in a warm 
water bath and beat until light: 
1 pt. eggs 
1 Ib. sugar 
14 oz. salt 
Sieve and fold in carefully: 
1 Ib. flour 
Flavor to suit 
Run out with a small round tube, 
on paper, about 3% in. long. Sieve 
powdered sugar on top. Shake the 
sugar off the paper. Place the paper 
on double pans. Bake at 420° F. 
Remove the papers from the pans 
as soon as they come out of the oven. 
Turn the papers over and wash with 
warm water. 
Place the lady fingers back to back 
on a pan. Sieve powdered sugar on 
them. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN’S 
Airslide Car Fleet 
now brings the savings 
of “BULK SHIPPING” to 
millers, bakers and 
macaroni manufacturers 








Throughout these industries, 
company after company is looking 


forward to the many advantages of  ; | a ae. 
. : : —~ | ) _Airslide fabric 
d this new and proven method of 
Tee a : — OE Le 
shipping. A great many Airslide i +—___ Air inlet nozzle 


cars have already been leased. 
Before the cars were leased, these 





facts were considered: 


1. Airslide car shipping costs less. 3. The expense of bag shipment 5. Ladings are protected against 
and handling is eliminated. shrinkage and leakage with mini- 

mum possibility of contamination. 

2. High or low density materials 


) : 4. Airslide cars are quickly and 6. General American can service 
can be successfully loaded, carried , , : eae ar’ : 
Pay easily unloaded into any conveying Airslide cars in its own shops 
and unloaded by Airslide cars. 
system. throughout the country. 


AIRSLIDE, a trade mark of the Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 
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UNLOAD INTO ANY CONVEYING SYSTEM FIND OUT ABOUT CUTTING YOUR SHIPPING COSTS 

™ The Airslide in car quickly and easily “‘fluidizes” the lading for | General American’s engineers will work with your traffic and 
complete, speedy unloading. With approximately one pound __ production engineers to see how you can get the advantages 
of air pressure, the lading is aerated and flows quickly and _and savings of bulk shipping. Write for information on tests 
evenly to the discharge points. of Airslide cars. 

} 

. a AIRSLIDE 

oa Mebane GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
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135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 
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the KEY to bakery profits... 











UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Wanted: Teamwork 


The baking industry has lost ground 
consumption-wise because it has failed 
to exploit fully the potential market 


By Lewis G. Graeves 


If I were to pick a title for my talk, 
I think it would be “‘Teamwork” since 
that is where I intend to place the 
emphasis and because it is so im- 
portant in the solution of our baking 
industry problems. 

I don’t have to tell you men who 
are wrestling with these things that 
our industry has many problems, but 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Bakers are gen- 
erally agreed that their potential 
market can and should be exploited 
further. The methods of expansion 
are, of course, difficult at times. In 
this article, which formed the basis 
for a talk by Lewis G. Graeves before 
the New England Bakers Assn. con- 
vention, some avenues of industry ex- 
pansion are outlined. Mr. Graeves is 
president and general manager of the 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, and chairman of the Ameri- 
ean Bakers Assn. 





by facing up to them and over- 
coming them our industry has be- 
come one of the greatest food indus- 
tries in the country today. 

But at no time have we faced 
the combination of cost and competi- 
tive elements in our business that we 
do today. Labor costs are continually 
rising. Ingredient costs remain high. 
Flour prices are still moving upward 
despite softness in the wheat market, 
distribution costs are out of reason, 
chain store competition in some areas 
has resulted in a price spread of dis- 
astrous proportions. These indeed are 
challenges our industry must meet 
and overcome. 

At our annual convention in Chica- 
go many of our problems were dis- 
cussed. One, you may recall, was the 
precipitous decline in per capita 
wheat consumption from 210 Ib. be- 
fore World War I to 129 Ib. last year. 
There has been a tendency to con- 
sider that decline in wheat consump- 
tion as reflecting a parallel decline in 
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There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


AT APPLETON, 


HV 1Nna 


MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA 
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Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for Information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








bread consumption. I would like to 
dispel that idea. We cannot show 
where the entire loss in demand for 
wheat flour lies, but we do know that 
there has not been an equivalent de- 
cline in the consumption of bread dur- 
ing those same years. 

The improved production tech- 
niques which have increased the num- 
ber of pounds of bread per 100 pounds 
of flour from what was possible as 
recently as 25 years are part of the 
explanation. Sliced bread with its 
uniform slices has meant almost total 
consumption of every loaf sold. Added 
quantities of milk and sugar have 
displaced flour. We, as bakers, know 
that bread produced today is vastly 
superior to that produced in grand- 
mother’s day because of our richer 
and more nutritional formulas. 

All that is cause of optimism. Yet 
we should be fully aware that only in 
recent years has the baking industry 
awakened to the fact that it was not 
keeping abreast of competing foods 
in their quest for a share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

Thus, even though the over-all 
poundage of the industry has _in- 
creased, it has resulted principally 
from two things: a rapidly growing 
population and the removal of the 
housewife from the kitchen. 

Before World War II approximately 
60% of the flour sold was family flour, 
40% commercial. By the end of the 
war it was reversed and there is 
some indication that it approaches a 
70-30 ratio in favor of the commercial 
flour. But none of this has resulted 
in increased per capita consumption. 

Let’s look at a few more statistics. 
No one will say we are exaggerating 
if we claim an annual per capita con- 
sumption of bread of at least 92 Ib. 
Some may go higher, but let's take 
92 lb. which is 4 oz. per person per 
day. Now the population of our coun- 
try is increasing at the rate of some 
three million citizens yearly. That 
gives our industry additional annual 
sales of slightly over 275 million 
pounds equivalent to about an 1.8% 
increase over present annual con- 
sumption. 

Now if we could increase daily 
per capita consumption by a similar 
amount we would really be forging 
ahead. I am one of those who thinks 
it can be done if we will all get be- 
hind the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram and use the tools which it pro- 
vides for us. 


Losing Out Consumption-Wise 

Actually we have lost ground con- 
sumption-wise because we have failed 
to fully exploit our potential market 
by encouraging greater consumption 
of bakery products. 

But why should this be? 

We have a wonderful story to tell. 
Our enriched bread has the enthusi- 
astic support of outstanding doctors 
and nutritional experts who continu- 
ally urge consumers to eat more of 
it. The story of enrichment, which 
has been hailed by some nutritional 
authorities as the greatest contribu- 
tion to nutrition in the 20th century, 
should be told and told again. 


The Newfoundland study which 
wrought such amazing changes for 
the better to the entire population of 
that island is the romantic story of 
enrichment comparable to the Pas- 
teur story. It’s a story which should 
be familiar to every school boy and 
school girl in America. But it isn’t. 
There are millions of men and women 
who are completely unaware of the 
great food value to be found in a 
loaf of baker’s bread. They have been 
influenced by criticism heard in child- 
hood, self-serving statements of 
quacks and professional food faddists, 
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and ignorance on the part of too 
many of the medical profession, home 
economists and educators. That 
means we have an educational job to 
undertake. 


Selling Job for Bakers 


It means a selling job by every 
baker in the country to get his story 
firmly implanted in the minds of ev- 
ery consumer so as to increase the 
per capita consumption of all our 
bakery products. This in turn can be 
expected to cause a favorable chain 
reaction of increased profits to the 
baker, a decrease in surplus farm 
commodities and an ultimate de- 
crease in subsidies and taxes. Surely 
all these are desriable and legitimate 
objectives of our Industry. How many 
people know that the wheat inven- 
tory of the government today is al- 
most 500 million bushels which cost 
in excess of 1.2 billion dollars and 
that another 150 million bushels are 
pledged for over $300 million? 

It is toward these goals that the 
American Bakers Assn., the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the Bak- 
ers of America Program are exerting 
all their energies. We want to tell 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer of the desir- 
ability and necessity of greater con- 
sumption of our products. Your re- 
gional and state associations are all 
cooperating. Yet we cannot do it 
alone because in the final analysis it 
must be done by every individual 
baker. It is your job. It’s the team- 
work to which I referred earlier. 

That means you men in your in- 
dividual capacities as bakers, wheth- 
er large or small, must recognize this 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
ia alice ME Ge latter; 














A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


~~ FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 




















Centennial FLOURING MILLS ~~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WKEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 
Storage 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL...ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








problem and direct your energies in- 
dividually, as well as collectively, to- 
ward its solution. 

Through your national organiza- 
tions, the American Bakers Assn., the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
Bakers of America Program, the too!s 
are being forged for you. But un- 
less, you use them, they will be of 
little value and you will receive a 
poor return on your investment. 

Considerable material has_ been 
prepared for your local advertising 
for use en your local radio stations, 
in your schools, in community groups 
and organizations and wherever con- 
sumers are gathered together in 
groups to hear your message. 

Booklets such as the popular “How 
Much Do You Know About Breed?” 
and “Eat and Grow Slim” have been 
prepared for your use. Every baker, 
whether a subscriber to the Bakers 
of America Program or not (although 
I hope you all are subscribers or soon 
will be) should obtain copies of these 
booklets for general distribution to 
opinion leaders in your communities 

doctors, parent-teacher groups and 
others. They cost little, and give 
value beyond their costs. A copy of 
“How Much Do You Know About 
Bread?” should be in every doctor 
and dentist’s office in your cities. 


Counteract Misconceptions 


The information contained in pam- 
phlets such as these and others which 
will be forthcoming during the year 
ahead is badly needed to counteract 
many misconceptions concerning bak- 
ery products abroad in the land to- 
day. These are only a sample of the 
tools available for your use. 

The Bakers of America Program 
runs regular advertising in the na- 
tional medical journals and in nation- 
al school publications. It sponsors 
specific programs such as Better 
Breakfasts, Dessert Festival and July 
Is Picnic Month. 

The consumer service department 
of AIB is another facet working for 
the Baking Industry. 

All of these add up to efficient and 
capable tools to accomplish this task; 
but no tool is any better than the 
person using it. So I urge all of you 
to take these tools, use them to the 
utmost, exploit the market that 
exists and watch our industry grow 
in the years ahead. 

I have been in the baking industry 
all of my life and, just between us, 
that’s been a long time. I’ve had my 
ups and downs but there has never 
been the slightest doubt in my mind 
that I had chosen the right industry 
in which to carve a career. 

Ours is a great industry. It’s made 
up of earnest, independent, right- 
thinking businessmen who constantly 
strive to do a better job for the con- 
sumer, the industry and the farmer. 


160 Million Potential Buyers 


There are more than 160 million 
people in this nation, everyone of 
whom is a potential customer for 
more of the products you and I pro- 
duce. There is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity and challenge for us not only 
in producing the quality products 
which make these potential custom- 
ers want more, but in creating in 
their minds an awareness that bread 
and bakery products belong in a 
properly balanced diet. 

That means we bakers have a big 
selling job ahead of us—selling our 
industry, our products and their value 
both nutritionally and economically. 
The economic value of bread cannot 
be beat by any other food product 
of comparable nutritional value. We 
can still say “penny-for-penny en- 
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riched bread is your best food buy.” 

I dislike being a prophet; they are 
too often wrong. But it seems to me 
that 1954 should be another year 
of opportunity for the baking indu;- 
try to build its sales, to enhance its 
prestige and more firmly to establish 
consumer good will toward its prod- 
ucts. But this can be so only if every 
baker in the industry works at it 
hard to see that it becomes so. Work 
with your Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, cooperate with your national 
and local associations to do the job. 
That’s the teamwork which will pay 
off in greater consumption of bakery 
products. And, if any of you have not 
yet subscribed to this program or are 
not members of ABA or your local 
associations, don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity to join and reap the harvest 
from the cooperative teamwork of a 
grand industry. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS”) e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 

















A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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WANT TO 

SUPPLY THE 
MISSING BREAD 
WRAPPER 7 







All that’s missing in this ad is you 
and your bread wrapper. And you can both 
get in as easy as this: 


Plan to push your own raisin bread when this 

1. California Raisin Industry ad appears—in April. 
The ad will be full-color, half-page in McCall's 
and Better Homes & Gardens. 


2 Plan to identify your bread with the ad by using 
e the “Rich with Raisins” line in your promotion 
and in your own advertising. 


Plan to step up your raisin bread production, so 
e you'll have plenty for all your customers. 


Free reprints of the ad above and free colorful breadrack hangers 
ready for your brand imprint are available to help you sell. Get 
them by writing to: CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD, 
P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


Also in April—black-and-white ads will sell the appeal 
of all raisin-rich baked goods in Sunset, Today's 
Woman, Parents’, True Story, and Farm Journal. Total 
circulation of California's Raisin Industry advertising 
for the month: 16,752,749. 
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As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


* HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








. . onge 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Fuour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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Industry Program to Standardize, 
Simplify Bakery Packages Begins 


CHICAGO — The groundwork for 
simplifying and standardizing the 
hundreds of various bakery packages 
available has been laid by the Inter- 
Industry Bakery Package Committee, 
following its first formal meeting in 
Chicago Jan. 28. An exploratory meet- 
ing had been held three months 
earlier. 

The committee has undertaken to 
work first with packages for han- 
burger buns and wiener rolls. 

The members of this committee 
are: 

From the bakery industry: George 
Graf, general manager, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, Inc.; Victor E. Marx, 
secretary-treasurer, American Society 
of Bakery Engineers; James Phelan, 
managing editor, Bakers Weekly; 
Harold Snyder, editor, Baking Indus- 
try; Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor, The 
American Baker; Harold K. Wilder, 
Virginia Bakers Council, and Charles 
J. Regan, director of public relations, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago. 

From the food retailing industry: 
John A. Logan, president, National 
Association of Food Chains; Marie 
Kiefer, secretary-manager, National 
Association of Retail Grocers; Don 
Parsons, executive vice president, 
Super Market Institute; and Godfrey 
Lebhar, editor, Chain Store Age. 

From food packaging industry: 
Gordon Dilno, chairman, bakery pack- 
age group, Folding Paper Box Asso- 
ciation of America; Tom Miller, vice 
president, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute; Jerome H. 
Debs, chairman, public relations com- 
mittee, Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Associations; and Merrill 
Maughan, director, bakery package 
group, Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion of America. 

From consumers: Ruth Bonde, 
chairman, department of home eco- 
nomics, Northwestern University. 

Mr. Graf, general manager of QBA, 
which represents 114 bakery plants 
throughout America was selected as 
committee chairman. Mr. Maughan 
was elected secretary. 

An executive committee consisting 
of the chairman, secretary, together 
with Marie Kiefer and Harold Snyder 
was named. 

To show the great need for simplifi- 
cation and standardization of bakery 
packages one important manufacturer 
last year made 732 different sized 
packages for hamburger buns and 
wiener rolls alone, the committee 
said. Basically, standardization is just 
good common sense. It is beneficial to 
everyone—the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor and the consumer, the group 
stated. 

“In almost every department of to- 
day’s modern bakery, streamlining of 
methods and motion, and simplifica- 
tion of procedures has been the trend, 
with the possible exception of pack- 
age standardization. Isn’t it time that 
this fall in line, too?” said Mr. Graf. 

The committee has recommended 
that packages be simplified and re- 
duced to fewer than 50. 


Recc 

In fact, the committee suggested 34 
sizes as being sufficient to do the 
work of 732. Its specific recommenda- 
tions follow: 

1. Because of the broad and last- 
ing...benefits which will accrue to 
everyone concerned, including the 
public, the baker, the food retailer, 
the package manufacturer and oth- 
ets, it is urged that favorable con- 
sideration be given to voluntary 


dations 





simplification and standardization of 
bakery package sizes. 

2. The committee suggests that 
fewer than 50 standard package sizes 
for hamburger buns and wiener rolls 
be employed in lieu of the present 
multitudinous package sizes, thus 
simplifying the packaging problems 
of all interested parties and substan- 
tially improving service. 

3. The committee further recom- 
mends serious study and favorable 
consideration of the matter of simpli- 
fication and standardization of bakery 
package sizes to the end that an im- 
proved product, economies in produc- 
tion and merchandising, and better 
service, may result. 

Simplification and standardization 
of, bakery package sizes will mean: 

t. Improved appearance of the 
bakery department because of better 
stackability caused by greater uni- 
formity of sizes of packages. 

2. Keeping in step with modern 
merchandising methods, as practiced 
by self-serve markets (the single 
most important outlet for bakery 
products). 

3. Greater production efficiency in 
the bakery which adds up to in- 
creased sales of bakery goods. 

‘4. Improved service and more con- 
sistant performance by the package 
manufacturer. 

5. Benefits to the consumer. 

The committee will publish in the 
near future, a four-page folder dis- 
cussing this subject of simplification 
and standardization setting forth 
these recommendations, as well as 
carrying statements on this impor- 
tant subject from many authorities 
throughout the baking industry, the 
food retailing industry, the food pack- 
aging industry as well as the public. 


Method of Approach 

The committee will carry on its 
work largely through: 

1. Talks before important groups 
of bakers, grocers, etc. (A suggested 
talk purely as a guide will be pre- 
pared by the committee for use by 
anyone desiring it.) 

2. Articles in the trade press. 

3. Wide distribution of reprints of 
these articles. 

4. Special bulletins, such as the 
one mentioned above. 

5. Personal contacts by committee 
members with thought-leaders. 

6. Personal letters to influential 
people. 

7. Market research studies, such 
as the one which will be summarized 
at the forthcoming meeting of the 


American Society of Bakery En- - 


gineers. 

The next meeting of the Inter-In- 
dustry Bakery Package Committee 
will be held immediately following the 
annual meeting of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. next October. More frequent 
meetings of the executive committee 
will be held. 

Speakers, literature, and other as- 
sistance will be provided by Merrill 
Maughan, secretary, Inter-Industry 
Bakery Package Committee, 337 W. 
Madison, Chicago. 
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ROBERT GAIR BUYS 
ANGELUS BOX COMPANY 


NEW YORK — George E. Dyke, 
president, Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., has announced the acquisition 
of the Angelus Paper Box Co., Los 
Angeles. Mr. Dyke stated that the 
purchase price was $3,618,000, of 
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which $2,227,500 was paid in cash and 
the balance by the issue of 72,000 
shares of Gair’s common stock. It is 
planned to operate the business as 
the Angelus Paper Box Co. division 
of Robert Gair Company, Inc. 

Angelus, founded in 1912, operates 
two plants in Los Angeles. The main 
plant at 6001 So. Eastern Avenue, 
completed in 1947, comprises a paper- 
board mill, and a smaller plant on 
61st St., near Avalon Blvd., manu- 
factures set-up boxes. The Gair Com- 
pany has annual sales of approxi- 
mately $120,000,000. Gair carries on 
manufacturing operations in 33 mills 
and plants located in the eastern 
and middlewestern U.S., and in Cana- 
da. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





H. C. MEINING 


mae S&S CO. cnicaco su 
Phone: WAbesh 2-6915 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Quality Gakers Flour 
Y 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 











Emphatically Independent 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 




















Active Dry 


YEAST 





RED STAR YEAST @ PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 














SANITATION INSTITUTE 
MAKES FOOD PLANT MOVIE 


ST. LOUIS—A moving picture on 
everyday problems in the food manu- 
facturing plant is being made under 
the direction of the American Sanita- 
tion Institute. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, executive 
director of the ASI in St. Louis states 
that all sanitarians have long realized 
the need for a practical film which 
will show potential avenues of con- 
tamination, techniques of inspection 
and over-all comparative sanitation 
values from a specifically non-com- 
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mercial view-point. 

At a recent ASI staff meeting, 
plans for developing such a movie 
amongst the work of the various 
members were formulated. 

The moving picture, which is now 
already started, will be continuously 
in the process of revision through co- 
operation of outstanding manufactur- 
ers, but it is hoped by next summer 
that there will be enough sequences 
available for use in food plants for 
help in training of personnel. Anyone 
interested may write to American 
Sanitation Institute, 884 Hodiamont 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


JAMES T. KIRKPATRICK 
PROMOTED BY SUTHERLAND 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—The ap- 
pointment of James T. Kirkpatrick 
as vice president in charge of sales 
has been announced by William Race, 
president of the Sutherland Paper Co. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick joined Sutherland 
in 1938 and has served successively as 
paperboard sales representative, serv- 
ice department manager, paraffined 
carton division sales manager, and 
general sales manager. In his new 
position he will continue to direct the 

































































e 
You get 
these advantages 
Ray ny 
in SQUARE wafers for KOCIEE 
SQUARE WAFERS 
enrichment of bread 
and rolls . . . Assured potency 
= " Quick disintegration 
Super-thorough diffusion 
Finer, more buoyant particles 
L J 
) Clean, even break in halves & quarters 
Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 
TYPEA For use with TYPE B For use with 
doughs containing 3% or doughs containing less 
more non-fat milk solids. than 3% non-fat milk solids. 
ee, 
Order today from “ 
your yeast company salesman 
Vitamin Division, HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 
. 
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James T. Kirkpatrick 


company’s sales policies and pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is widely known 
in the packaging field for his work on 
industry committees and he has been 
responsible for many packaging in- 
novations. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR TALKS ON LARD 


PITTSBURGH—Frank J. Helmer, 
eastern division technical sales serv- 
ice, Armour & Co., Jersey City, N.J., 
addressed the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Mens Club at its Febru- 
ary dinner meeting. Mr. Helmer, who 
brought along a display of baked 
goods, spoke on cake work and pastry 
and demonstrated two shortenings. 

M. J. Harder, manager, technical 
bakery sales, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
discussed the role of lard in baking. In 
charge of arrangements was George 
Robertson, Armour & Co., and mem- 
bers of the dinner committee were 
Ray Yount, Ray Yount Co.; Roy AI- 
berts, Armour & Co.; and James Mc- 
Monagle, Bergman’s Bakery, Mill- 
vale. 

John Guay, Drake Baking Co., the 
president, introduced as new mem- 
bers Joseph Matvey, Park Bakery, 
and George Simons, Mrs. Tucker's 
Food. 

Jack Williamson, Duquesne Baking 
Co., was the program chairman. 

The big social event of the year, 
the 10th annual frolic, will be held 
at the Shannopin Country Club, April 
21. 
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GLACO POTOMAC PLANT 
LOCATED IN BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO—Ekco Products Co. has 
announced the moving of the Glaco 
Potomac plant of its subsidiary, Na- 
tional Glaco Chemical Corp., from 
Washington to Baltimore. The new 
plant is established in a _ recently- 
purchased building at 3840 Washing- 
ton Blvd., in Baltimore. 

This is the seventh regional plant 
set up by Glaco to provide its services 
to commercial and industrial bakers 
in all parts of the country, according 
to Jack Avon, president of Glaco. 

Russell Merriam and Bennett Erd- 
man continue as the firm’s specialists 
serving the territory. They are under 
the supervision of Maurice F. 
Murphy of New York, Ekco vice 
president who is eastern regional 
sales manager for Glazon, Ekco bak- 
ing pans and Ekco-Foil. Jack Bossert, 
Ekco’s representative selling baking 
pans and foil, will work out of the 
new Baltimore plant, too. 
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Candled and cracked 
fresh 

near the farm... 
Delivered to your 
bakery as you 

need them... 


BUD Frozen Eggs 
make your cakes 


taste better...gell better. 


BAKER 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


NET WEIGHT 30 PC 
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Few housewives are ever going to return 
to home bread baking. If they don't like the 
quality of bread available in their markets, 
they will simply serve and eat less of it. 
Thus, every baker holds the key to his own 
business future and the future of his indus- 
try in the quality of products he produces. 
It is a mighty important responsibility. 
RODNEY flours are quality flours — the 
kind you want to share that responsibility. 
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Mille at Kansas City, MicWhecson, Liudaborg and Ieussell, Kansas of the 


EY MILLING COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 33 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Under ordinary conditions the 
temperature for a dough room should 
be 85-88° F. and the relative humidi- 
ty 65%. 

2. To make 1 gal. liquid whole milk 
it is necessary to use 1 Ib. 4 oz. whole 
milk solids and 7% lb. water. 


3. Kisses and meringues should not 
be baked over 275° F. 


4. It takes about 5 lb. honey to 
obtain about the same sweetening 
value as 4 lb. cane or beet sugar. 


5, Milk stocks, used in cakes in 
order to prolong their freshness, are 
still being used extensively by many 
bakers. 

6. Corn syrup is used in some ic- 
ings in order to promote a glossy ap- 
pearance. 


7. There is no objection to using a 
hard wheat flour for dusting purposes 
when making pies. 


8. To find the true color of a short- 
ening it should be melted. 


9. Over baking of cheese cake will 
produce a watery cheese filling. 


10. If a bread dough is too cool 
during mixing it is a good idea to 
run the mixer for a longer period of 
time to bring the dough up to the 
proper temperature. 


11. Evaporated whole milk con- 
tains about 8% butter fat. 


12. Duck eggs are not suitable for 
baking purposes. 


13. According to U.S. standards 1 
lb. vanilla beans must be used to 
make 1 gal vanilla extract. 


14. The ingredients used for mak- 
ing almond macaroons should be 
mixed by hand and not by machine 
as their appearance will be harmed 
when mixed by machine. 


15. As the percentage of sugar in 
bread doughs is increased, the doughs 
will become slacker. 


16. Cream of tartar is used as a 
substitute for baking powder in angel 
food cakes to give them the desired 
volume. 


17. A mixture of 2 Ib. sugar and 
1 lb. water brought to a boil is known 
as “simple syrup.” 

18. A temperature of about 150° 


F. is sufficiently high to thoroughly 
dissolve gelatin. 


19. For white layer cakes, up to 
10% of the sugar in the formula may 


CORINA SCS RE RRR RIEEE 
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NORTH POLE BAKERY IN 
HOT TRADE AREA 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA—The U.S. 
Air Force Base, the U.S. Army en- 
campment and large construction 
Projects keep business booming here. 
The high cost of bringing in raw ma- 
terials makes for higher retail prices, 
however. Prices at the North Pole 
Bakery are $1.50 for an 8 in. two- 
layer cake, 80¢ for an 8 in. pie, $1 a 
dozen for doughnuts, 50¢ a dozen for 

es, $1 a dozen for cinnamon 
rolls, $1.50 a dozen for Danish sweet 
rolls, 85¢ for a pound loaf of bread, 
al acces Rar atescatee 


SS 


be replaced with invert syrup without 
discoloring the crumb color. 

20. To keep cream puff shells crisp 
they should be placed in closed con- 
tainers. 
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FOLDING PAPER BOX 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

CHICAGO—A program of special 
interest to bakery package manufac- 
turers is promised when the Folding 
Paper Box Association of America 
convenes for its annual meeting 
March 22-25 at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Among the highlights will be the 
all-day industrial relations seminar 
March 22; meeting for bakery pack- 
age manufacturers March 23; sales 
and production seminars March 24, 
and the general sessions which will 
run March 23 through March 25. A 
stag cocktail hour and banquet will 
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be staged on the evening of March 
24. 

A special program of entertain- 
ment has also been planned for the 
women. 

Award winners of the 1954 folding 
carton competition will be announced 
at the meeting. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERIES EXEMPTED 

ALBANY, N.Y.—Bakery house-to- 
house salesmen and distributors are 
exempted in the new venders’ ordi- 
nance which Albany, N.Y. put on its 
records recently. Troy and Schenecta- 
dy, and other Albany area communi- 
ties are cooperating with similar 
ordinances. 








Baking Industry Hails - 


SALES OF NEW B-E-T-S TABLETS 
REFLECT OVERWHELMING ACCEPTANCE 


STERWIN continues its leadership by aiding in establishing 
and first making available, in a convenient tablet form, the 
proper level of Vitamin D in the enrichment of bread. This 
new product results from the fortifying of B-E-T-S, the 
original bread enrichment tablet with sunshine Vitamin D. 


Authorities agree that Vitamin D is essential for the proper 
utilization of calcium. And since bread is an important 
source of calcium, many bakers are securing a definite sales 
advantage by featuring the Vitamin D story in their adver- 
tising. And they also profit by adding to their enriched 
bread label the claim for the percentage of minimum daily 
requirement of Vitamin D contained. 

The original B-E-T-S and B-E-T-S with Vitamin D enable 
the baker to meet bread enrichment standards easily, eco- 
nomically and accurately. For further information, consult 
your Sterwin Representative or write direct to: 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc, 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
ANN Jonette 
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DR. W. K. CALHOUN HEADS 
AIB RESEARCH ON BREAD 


CHICAGO 
Fleischmann 


The committee on the 


fund research of the 
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of science degree in agriculture and 
a PhD. in animal nutrition, com- 
pleted his academic work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana. 

For the past two years he has 
worked with the Quartermaster Food 


weanling rats as the laboratory ani- 
mal, six variations of these two diets 
will be fed in an experiment to de- 
termine the differences, if any, they 
produce in the growth rate, repro- 
ductive performance, and other cri- 


American Institute of Baking has an- & Container Institute in the division teria of this nature. Of three groups 
nounced the commencement of an of nutrition. His work dealt with the receiving the “average” diet, one will 
animal nutrition project which will physiological evaluation of the nutri- be fed enriched bread as the bread- 
be conducted as part of the general tional adequacy of Army operational stuff component; a second will be fed 
study of the nutritive elements in rations. a soya-wheat germ, high milk solid 
bakery products being made by the As outlined by the Fleischmann _ bread; and the third will be fed whole 
institute. In charge of the project ¢ommittee, Dr. Calhoun’s project will wheat bread. The same variations in 
will be Dr. William K. Calhoun, who entail a determination, through ref- the bread component will be used in 
joined the institute scientific staff erence to the literature, of astandard the three groups receiving “poor” 
Feb. 1. “average” diet of the American peo- diets. 

Dr. Calhoun, who holds a bachelor ple, and of a typical “poor” diet. Using Purpose of the experiment will be 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 





...fOr Bakers 


Vita-Plus White 
Culture - aN 
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Dr. William K. Calhoun 


to determine whether varying the 
breadsutff component in an otherwise 
typical dietary will affect the overall 
development profile produced by the 
diet. Previous experiments involving 
the nutritional values of special form- 





ula breads have used such breads 
and water as the entire diet of the 
experimental animals. It is felt by 
the committee that the results of 
these experiments have little signifi- 
cance in regard to the human dietary, 
which consists of a variety of foods 


Conditions 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 



























Rye Sours 

For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
improved grain— 








Brosoft 


A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 


Cakes, Cookies, 


For better flavor in 
Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
5 types of different 
strengths and percent- 








in addition to bread and water. 
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Arkansas, Oklahoma 
Bakers Plan Meeting 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK.—Com- 
mittee chairmen for the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma Bakers’ Convention have 
been announced by Charles Meyer, 
Jr., publicity and attendance chair- 
man. The convention will be April 
25-27 at the Crescent Hotel, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

Committee chairmen and members 
are: 

General chairman, John Rogers, 


rg apne ages of buttered culture. Continental Baking Co., Little Rock, 
pore ggg _ Ark.; entertainment, George Munsey, 
0.8 Standard Brands, Ince., Little Rock, 

eric Ark.; program chairman, Harry Ship- 


Stabilizer 


A convenient 
stabilizer and 
thickener for 
Meringue Top- 





















Pie Dough 
Culture 
Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 

crust with improved color. Re- 

duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 
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| White and Cocoa 
Fudge Bases 


For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and But- 
ter Cream icings of better flavor, 
easier handling. Economical. 





Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


626 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 


ley, Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Oklahoma _ chairman, 
Jim Bills, Bakerite Bakery, Chicka- 
sha, Okla.; committee members, E. H. 
Van Antwerp, Van’s Bakery, Edmond, 


pings, Icings, Okla.; Dennis Green, Pollock Paper 
Glazes, Butter Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; G. C. 
Cream, etc. Milner, Milner’s Bakery, Paul's Val- 


ley, Okla.; Jack Parks, Parks’ Bakery, 
Ardmore, Okla.; and Ray Jones, Corn 
Products Refining. Co., Oklahoma 
City. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


PITTSBURGH — Mrs. Laura Mae 
Mantsch, Blue Bonnet Bakery, 
Brookline, was in charge when the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania met for its February 
dinner meeting. Mrs. Rosemary 
Charles, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., was named to head a cam 
paign for increased membership. Mrs. 
Irene Flanigan, J. R. Lloyd Co.; Mrs. 
Dorothy Davis, Schmitt Bakery and 
Mrs. Frances Kollar, Steinmetz Bak- 
ery, Carnegie, were appointed to & 
fund-raising committee. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 31 











1. False. The dough room should be 
kept at a temperature of 78-80° F. 
with a relative humidity of 70-75%. 

2. False. To make 1 gal. liquid 
whole milk, 1 lb. of whole milk solids 
and 714 lb. water should be used. 


3. True. A higher temperature is 

very apt to discolor them due to 
the caramelization of the sugar. The 
kisses and meringues may also crack 
during baking, at higher tempera- 
tures, spoiling their appearance. 
4. True. Honey is generally rated 
about 80% as sweet as cane or beet 
sugar (sucrose). Therefore, about 
25% more honey should be used. 


5. False. Milk stocks are not being 
used to any extent any more due to 
the trouble to make and handle them. 
Other moisture retainers such as in- 
vert syrup have replaced them. The 
high sugar and moisture types of 
cakes do not very often require mois- 
ture retainers. 

“6. True. It also possesses some 
moisture retaining properties, which 
helps to keep the icings soft. 


7. False. When hard wheat flour is 
used, it is easier to roll out the dough 
and there will be a decreased ten- 
dency towards sticking. However, due 
to the higher protein content in hard 
wheat flour, the scrap dough will be 
tougher and more shortening would 
have to be used to overcome this 
condition. Hard flour is not recom- 
mended for dusting purposes when 
making pies. An unbleached pastry 
flour is preferred. 

8. True. When air is introduced 
into shortenings during the manufac- 
turing process the color becomes 
more white. By melting the shorten- 
ing a comparison between the oils 
will give a true indication of the 
color. 

9. True. If the cheese used is too 
high in acidity or the curd is too 
hard, the fillmg may also become 
watery. 

10. False. If this procedure were 
used, the dough would be very apt to 
be overmixed, resulting in an inferior 
loaf of bread. Best results would be 
obtained by increasing the fermenta- 
tion time. 

11. True. Evaporated whole milk is 
composed of 8% butterfat, 20% milk 
solids (non fat) and 72% water. 


12. False. Duck eggs can be used 
for baking purposes. However, the 
whites contain a substance called an- 
atin which makes it impossible to 
beat up. 

13. False. The U.S. standards re- 
quire that a minimum of 13% oz. 
beans shall be used to make 1 gal. 
vanilla extract. , 


14. False. When mixed properly, 
good appearing macaroons can be 
produced by either procedure. When 
mixing by machine, care should be 
taken not to overmix as this will 
make the mixture oily. The appear- 
ance of the macaroons will then be 
harmed. 


15. True. As sugar displaces about 
half its weight in water, the doughs 
me slacker if no allowance is 
made for it. When high percentages 
of sugar are used the gluten in the 
dough becomes softer, affecting the 
Whole dough. Sugar is changed into 
carbon dioxide and alcohol by the ac- 
tion of yeast. The liquid thus formed 
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will affect the consistency of the 
doughs. 

16. False. Cream of tartar is used 
to build up a stronger cell structure 
as it toughens the albumen and 
makes it more elastic. It also seems 
to have a slight bleaching action, pro- 
ducing a somewhat whiter cell struc- 
ture. It also inverts some of the sugar 
in the batter, increasing the keeping 
quality of the cakes. As egg whites 
are alkaline it may also react with 
them, producing a slight increase in 
volume. 

17. True. Sometimes as much as 3 
lb. sugar is used instead of 2 lb. 
When this is done the mixture will 


crystallize sooner. Simple syrup is 
used primarily in the bake sip for 
thinning down icings. 


18. True. Overheating tends to 
break down gelatin. When cold or 
cool water is used, it takes more time 
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should be allowed to circulate around 


them freely. 
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ONTARIO BAKERS PLAN 





MAY 2-4 CONVENTION 


to dissolve the gelatin. 


19. True. 
amount will usually produce a brown- 
ish cast to the crumb. This is due to 
invert syrup caramelizing at a lower 
point than either cane or beet sugar 
(sucrose). In yellow layer cakes up 


Using more 


to 15% may be used. 


20. False. 


stored 


They 
closed 


should not be 
containers. Air 


TORONTO — 
than this 


tions for the meeting. 


The annual confer- 
ence of the Ontario Bakers Assn. has 
been set for May 2-4 at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. A committee 
composed of association members and 
allied tradesmen has begun pvrepara- 


Room arrangements may be made 


with the association, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


Ti York St., 
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Avail 





Canned Pineapple is now 
in plentiful supply—and 
priced comparably with 
other quality fruits. 

Give more of your 

baked goeds the appetite 
appeal of 


able free from 


pineapple GF 
Associ ation 


owes 


















More than half a million dollars is 
being spent this Spring to promote 
Pineapple Upside-Down Cake. 

Big magazine ads in full color 
will be se//ing this cake for you all 
during March. 

Here’s your opportunity to show 
customers how a baker can save 
housewives time and trouble. Bake 
and feature this Pineapple item. 

We've prepared special counter 
cards to help you promote this ad- 
vertised cake. Send for these tie-in 
display pieces today! 





OVER 60 MILLION AD MESSAGES (DOUBLE AND 
SINGLE PAGES) IN THESE 18 TOP NATIONAL \MAGAZINES 








Mt 





. plus network radio-tv promotion! 


March 22 Life March Family Circle 

March 27 Saturday Evening Post March Better Living 

March _ Ladies’ Home Journal March Everywoman’s 

March Woman's Home Companion April Good Housekeeping 

March = McCall's April Parents’ 

March _— Better Homes & Gardens April Today's Woman 

March Modern Romances April True Story 

March — Farm Journal Feb. 28 This Week magazine 

March = Sunset Feb. 28 New York News 

March .. Woman's Day Sunday Roto Section 
‘pe 


Neturee most 


in 


favor 
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Part Time Help 
Can Cut Costs, 
Research Shows 


TUCSON, ARIZ. — “Many com- 
panies overlook the cost-saving fac- 
tors involved in the use of tem- 
porary or part-time employees,” re- 
ports Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
psychological research organization. 
“The temporary or part-time worker 
can be the basis of a quickly trained 
and highly efficient force, providing 
proper techniques of selection are 
used.” 

The temporary worker is brought 
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in for a few days to meet heavy 
workloads without putting permanent 
additions on the payroll. The part- 
time worker comes in at the times 
he is needed most, spends concen- 
trated effort for a few hours each day 
on his assignment, and departs. His 
work period is uninterrupted by 
breaks, lunch hours, employee meet- 
ings, etc. The paperwork and records 
involved in the full-time employee 
are considerably reduced. When the 
temporary worker’s assignment ends, 
he expects to be laid off; does not 
create the over-staffing problems of 
a full-time employee. Such assign- 
ments as end-of-month paperwork, 


rush orders in a manufacturing as- 
sembly plant, seasonal or week-end 
business, special mail or sales pro- 
motions, department store special 
events, etc., are types of short-term 
assignments where the temporary 
employee can be used very effective- 
ly, without adding to the full-time 
personnel overhead, the organization 
claims. 

Yet, in a recent survey by Mutual 
Employers Assn., Inc. in greater Los 
Angeles, it was found that less than 
5% of business and industry regu- 
larly use the “‘casual’”’ (temporary or 
part-time) worker. Over one-third of 
the companies surveyed expressed a 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HUNTER flours have those qualities that 


build a better loaf of bread. Those extra 


baking values are the result of experience 


of more than 75 years of expert milling of 


Kansas wheats. Try HUNTER next time. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


23123 Tuse 


KANSAS 








THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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desire to use part-time workers, but 
considered the problems of recruit- 
ment, selection and training too ex- 
pensive for the value received. These 
companies are correct in their objec- 
tions to the temporary employee. 

If large amounts of time and per- 
sonnel go into hiring the three-day 
to two-week worker, his value is lost 
before he even begins his assignment. 
More serious, if it takes three weeks 
to train a temporary worker for a 
one-month job, he is more loss than 
profit. If the part-time worker is low 
in production or poor in accuracy on 
the assignment, the company is in- 
volved in a high cost factor — one 
paper misplaced by a temporary filing 
clerk can cost as much as $60 to find 
and correct the error; a part-time 
sales clerk who alienates a volume 
purchaser is an expensive item. 

The supply of temporary and part- 
time workers is reported as an ade- 
quate one, and the usual recruitment 
methods such as newspaper advertis- 
ing, notices to present employees, 
high-school and college placement 
bureaus, state employement offices, 
etc. are generally effective in attract- 
ing an adequate supply of applicants. 
The selection problem, if approached 
scientifically, can spot the _ rapid 
learners and high producers. These 
selection techniques, all company- 
administered, are recommended by 
the organization: 


1. Short Application Blank — A 
half-sheet form, asking questions on 
age, education, marital status, in- 
formation on last three jobs, special 
skills, availability. This blank can be 
easily designed by the company per- 
sonnel department, and should not 
require more than 5 min. for the 
applicant to complete. 


2. Short, 5-Minute Interview — To 
review the application-blank informa- 
tion, and to size up the applicant gen- 
erally in terms of the standards re- 
quired for a temporary employee 
(lower standards in terms of back- 
ground maturity and stability than 
for a full-time worker). 


3. Aptitude Job-Tests—To see that 
the applicant has the necessary men- 
tal abilities to learn the assignment 
quickly and perform it efficiently. 
Correct aptitudes for the part-time 
job are actually the crux of efficient 
use of the temporary employee. These 
tests are available, packaged for 
such job titles as junior clerk, num- 
bers clerk, office machine operator, 
unskilled worker, semi-skilled work- 
er, sales clerk, etc. The tests may 
take 15 to 30 min. to give to one or 
a number of applicants, and can be 
administered and scored by the com- 
pany’s personnel department. The 
costs of these tests are low. The 
prime advantage of the personnel 
test is said to be that it measures 
abilities which are directly related 
to the job assignment, and many of 
the aptitudes which can be tested 
cannot be spotted in a face-to-face 
interview discussion. The applicant’s 
score is expressed in various degrees 
of qualification. 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDS 
2 CALIFORNIA DEPOTS 


VAN NUYS, CAL.—Two new dis- 
tribution centers, identical in design, 
are being constructed by the Contl- 
nental Baking Co. at 14850 Raymer 
St., Van Nuys, Cal., and 2605 E. 67th 
St. North Long Beach, Cal. Growth 
of the North Long Beach and San 
Fernando Valley areas were cited as 
the reason for the new construction. 

Each building is 80x130 ft. and 
will be able to accommodate up to 150 
trucks each. 
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ENDERSOns 


“Oh, come now, Fisby, just because that one loaf didn’t sell 
doesn’t mean our customers don’t like your work anymore!” 











Fisby’s a real ““company man’’.. . hates to see anything go unsold. 
And frankly, so do we... that’s why we suggest you rely on 
Russell-Miller flours for top baking performance. They'll give you the 
kind of good-looking, good-tasting products that'll draw customers 
and bring ’em back—time and time again. Why not let Russell-Miller 
supply your most important baking ingredient?—uniform, 
dependable flour. See your jobber or Russell-Miller representative. 


BNOSSHRRVIIAB A VIIAAL CHAU 


\ 






General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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The sale of Batten’s Bakery, 206 
So. Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas, to 
Joe Bartelli, has been armounced by 
A. E. Batten, who has been in the 
bakery business in Pittsburg for 32 
years. Mr. Batten will remain asso- 
ciated with the bakery for an indefi- 
nite time. Mr. Batten, who has been 
active in Pittsburg’s civic life, served 
on the board of education eight years, 
the city commission four years and is 
a former mayor of the city. 

* 

A fire caused $3,000 damage at Gu- 
dell’s Bakery, 128 Elmora Ave., 
Elizabeth, N.J. Siegbert Gudell owns 
the bakery. 


Ven-Shell Food Distributors, Inc., 
has been organized at Greensboro, 
N.C., to deal in the wholesale and 
retail distribution of bakery products. 
Howard L. Griffin, B. R. Hepler and 
P. W. Bullock are the incorporators 


Lawndale Pastry Shop, Inc., has 
obtained a charter at Greensboro, 
N.C., to engage in the general bakery 
business. The authorized capital stock 
is $100,000. Incorporators are Ralph 
B. and Hortense Scism and William 
C. Fagan, all of Greensboro. 

® 

A new traveling oven has been in- 
stalled by Weingarten’s, Inc., Hous- 
ton, to step up production for its 27 
east Texas stores. The oven has a 
capacity of 5,500 lb. bread an hour. 
Robert Miessler is the food produc- 
tion supervisor and Gus Freitag is 
the bakery department supervisor. 

2 


The H. & S. Bakery Co., 2013 Ash- 
land Ave., Baltimore, has transferred 
its production facilities to 1628 Fleet 
St., Baltimore. The main office will 
remain at the Ashland address. The 
new plant has a much larger capacity, 
announces Harry Tsakalos, owner of 
the company. 


The Big 4 Supply Corp., 2600 Iowa 
Ave., St. Louis, is erecting a new 
warehouse at Second and Barton 
Streets, St. Louis. The firm distrib- 
utes bakery and confectioners’ sup- 
plies. 

oe 


Public sale of the assets of the 
Hazle Maid Bakers, Inc., Hazleton, 
Pa., were held recently. 

6 

Sperry’s Bakery & Delicatessen, 
Inc., has been incorporated in Buffalo, 
N.Y. Principals are Stephen F. Wand- 
zioch, Florence Wandzioch and Agnes 
Yost. 

& 


Kenmore Bakery, Inc., has been in- 
corporated in Buffalo, N.Y., with cap- 
ital of $100,000. Incorporators are 
Ransom C. Hall, Helen M. Hall and 
Elmer Weinheimer. 


Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indianapo- 
lis, has opened its 21st retail outlet 
in the new G & W Food Giant Super 
Market. 

e 


Oscar Whitlock, owner of the Wig- 
wam Bakery, Torrington, Wyo., 
which was virtually destroyed by fire 

irly this year, has reported that he 
plans to rebuild the plant immediate- 


ly. Damage was estimated at $100,000 
and was mostly covered by insurance. 
The bakery was constructed in 1948 
at a cost of $66,000. 


Newcomb Baking Co., North Quin- 
cy, Mass., has recently opened an- 
other bakery in Dorchester, Mass. 
This is the 13th in this chain. Miss 


Clara Harris is the manager of the 
new store. Daniel W. Newcomb, Mil- 
ton, Mass., is the owner and director 
of this company and is assisted by 
his two sons, Robert and Richard. 


The Patty Cake Shop Bakery, Du- 
luth, Minn., was badly damaged by 
fire which damaged the loop building 
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in which it is located. The building 
was heavily damaged by fire six 
months ago. 

a 


Mrs. Louise Bandi, after nearly 33 
years of operating the Star Bakery, 
Dover, Ohio, has sold it to James E. 
and Robert W. Jones. 

o 

J. E. Widdel, owner of the Kenmare 

(N.D.) Bakery, has suspended opera- 


tions. 
a 


Parry’s Bakery has opened its third 
bakery in Michigan City, Ind., the 





Baking for 
More Profit 


Sell 3 for the effort of 1. For house-to-house deliveries, 
prepare “This Week’s Special” — a “3-in-1” package. In- 
clude one day’s bakery product needs, such as: breakfast 
rolls, bread, and dessert cake. By announcing special pack- 
age to housewife in advance, you can take her order for 

ee ° as een ” 
your next visit, will know how many to prepare. “3-in-1 
package special saves time, builds volume. 





Sell the small fry—and they'll help sell Mom! Let 


Junior be the judge .. . 


only increase immediate sales . 


mothers to come back for more. 


offer each child accompanied by 
his mother a sample from a tempting variety of cookies. 
When he’s picked his favorite, ask his mother if she’d 
like to buy a pound. Chances are—she will! You'll not 
. . youngsters will remem- 
ber your bakery and your cookies, and will want their 





*T wonder how much? 





9” 


Many prospects hesitate to 
ask out loud, “How much?” In fact, rather than ask the 
price of a luscious baked product and risk finding out it is 
higher than they can afford, they'll take a smaller item 
and walk out. By displaying the price of each baked item, 
you prove your prices are reasonable, please customers, 
make more sales. Signs can be small. 


BRAND 
BREAD 

with Jelly 
or Jam 


oe 


ITS £X7RA 
ELICIOUS! 


Show grocers bread is a “rich relation.” Suggest spe- 
cial bread “related item” displays to your local grocer. 
He can feature spreads, such as peanut butter, jams, and 
the many combinations that bread “goes with.”’ Remind 
him that women come into grocery stores to buy bread 
more than three times a week. Display will benefit grocer by 
pushing his other products... will work to your advantage 


by emphasizing bread’s many uses. 
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ij newest being in the new Park & Shop owned and operated the Puritan owned by Harvey Benkert and Alfred —_ho, has been incorporated for $50,000 
ng Center, Coolspring and Franklin Bakery, at Iowa Falls, for the past _ Engler. by Ruth Colvin Verheyen, Joe M. 
= Streets. Harvey Krantz is the man- _ seven years, and prior to this was e ppg and Maxine G. Davidson, 
Resize : all of Nampa. 
ager of the new unit. oe Ss Rell — Bagels, normally a New York City - 
, 33 - recently disposed of his downtown favorite, have caught on in at least india ; 
ery, Eagle Pie Co., Inc., 108 Quail Colorado Springs bakery, plans on three Albany, N.¥., restaurants, and — ae a njpoer-see a 
. y; The Eagle Pie ., Inc., anti to Pheente. huh as a result Albany bakers are going Richmond, Va., are enjoying a win- 
 E St., Albany, N.Y., has added decorat- . : , to begin turning them out. ter vacation in the Miami area. Mr. 
ed layer cakes to its regular output a e Nolde was the founder of the Noilde 
of pies. Mr. and Mrs. Tony Manyet, pro- : : oat Brothers Bakery of Richmond. 
j ad prietors of a bakery in Newport, Ky., Mrs. Wilhelm H._ Danneil wont * 
ate are achieving fame this season as opened the Danneil Bakery, a new ; 
ra- w. C. Barber, formerly of Iowa bowlers with 200 scores. business at 213 N. Main St., Misha- The expansion program of the 
Falls, Iowa, recently purchased the e waka, Ind. Fuchs Baking Co. South Sane, Wie. 
Kirchner Bakery, located in the new : 2) is nearing completion. The warehouse 
Golf Club Acres shopping center in New show cases were installed re- and the sweet goods loading platform 
lird Colorado Springs, Colo. Mr. Barber cently in the Cincinnati bakeries Electric Bakers, Inc., Nampa, Ida- have been completed. 
the e 
— The newest bakery to open in Coral 
Gables, Fla., will be operated as the 
Giralda Bake Shop at 164 Giralda 
PRODUCTION ve. Wilhelm Elsasser is the owner. 
* 
Dick Bros. Bakery, Manitowoc, 


SELLING 
QUALITY 


INGREDIENTS 





Wis., has installed new wrapping and 
packaging machinery. 
s 


The Koehler Bakery Co., North 
Little Rock, Ark., has been granted 
a charter. Incorporators are Walter 
H. Koehler, Sr., Walter Koehler, Jr., 
and Earnest L. Koehler of North Lit- 
tle Rock. 


Marion T. Gardner has established 
the Lake Shore Bakery at 5226 W. 
25th Ave., Edgewater, Colo. 

& 

Joe’s Pizza Pie is a new business 
opened recently at 706 Peoria St., in 
Denver. 


* 
The Nancy Lee Bakery, 3444% 
Navao St., Denver, has added new 


equipment to its bake shop. 
* 
Floyd Wangrud has opened 
Pinky’s Cafe & Bake Shop at 617 
2nd Ave. No., Fargo, N.D. 


* 
Palmer Flatlie has opened a bak- 





e ery at Drake, N.D. He formerly oper- 
Sell your salespeople, too! When you ated a bakery at Leeds, N.D. 
have a new product to offer, give your e 
to salespeople the facts. Organize a meeting, Clifford Garrett has purchased the 
the or make up a fact sheet giving the details. bakery at Ivanhoe, Minn. 
tis Let them sample the product and send - e 
em one home for their wives to taste. Wives The Chariton (Iowa) Bakery has 
om, Of can “sell” your products, too! Well-in- + ama clbe i a ba hea East Side 
ors, formed employees are a business asset. ae 


Following continued improvement 
from a recent operation, Kenneth 
Burton has reopened his bakery in 
Cassville, Wis. 


Putting your salespeople “in the know” 
shows them they’re an important part 
in your bakery’s business—and when 
they know a product’s advantages, they'll 
do a better job of selling it! 


@ Balanced fermentation from a strain of yeast especially 
developed to assure the controlled action that’s vital 


to proper dough conditioning, gas production, top quality. 


. + 
@ Uniform baking results. Careful quality control 


assures you uniform leavening action from every pound 
of yeast. “Impulse shoppers” become steady customers 
when they know they can get the same high quality 
day after day. 


A bakery department has been 
opened by Horner & Olson Super 
Market in Storm Lake, Iowa. 

s 


Remodeling operations were com- 
pleted recently by the Honl Bakery, 
Roseau, Minn. 


ANOTHER 
| SERVICE | @ Savings in time and labor by using Fleischmann’s 
5-pound package of yeast—which saves you 68% of 


unwrapping time. 


@ Bakery research at the famous Fleischmann Laboratories 
to improve techniques, enhance product appeal and 
make baking more profitable for you. 

N. E. Mehsling has leased the Mc- 


Gregor (Iowa) Bakery from Mrs. 
Clarence Nugent. 


Selling, Production and Merchandising services. 
A staff of experts, through your Fleischmann Man, helps 
you with sales training, production, formulas, mer- 
chandising—all to help you make more sales and profit 
from Baking! 


Fifty school children from Martin 
School enjoyed a tour of the Bow- 
man Bakery, Deming, N.M., recently. 

a 


Presented in the interests 
pe of the baking industry by the 


cer. Fleischmann Division of 





} Seven employees of the Ejibner 
and Standard Brands Incorporated Bakery, New Ulm, Minn., were hon- 
ind : ored recently at a testimonial dinner 
ead d F L | | SC ri AY, | AN ry given by the management for long 
r DY service with the firm. Among those 


honored, and their periods of service 
are: John Falk, 43 years; Mr. and 





age World's Most Experienced Yeast Maker 
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Mrs. George Klinkhammer, each with 
35 years; William Puchner, 35 years; 
Waldemar Ranweiler, 32 years, and 
Albert Bauer and Robert Meidl, each 
with 25 years. Alois Eibner, general 
manager of the bakery and cafe, was 
in charge of the program 

* 

A new bakery has been opened in 

Artesian, S.D. 

6 


Twenty-three salesmen-drivers of 
the Federal Bakery Co., Winona, 
Minn., were honored recently for hav- 
ing safe driving records in 1953. Wen- 
dell Fish, general manager, and Ed 


made with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the . 
the J. R. Short Milling  Compamms 


natural enzyme prepa 


There are bakers who 


buy W rtase because it 
; y 
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Hostettler, sales manager, spoke and 
congratulated the group. 


Open house was staged recently by 
the newly-opened Child’s Bakery, Las 
Vegas, N.M., operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. R. D. Childs. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Singsaas, own- 
ers of a bakery at Mountain Lake, 
Minn., plan to open a bakery at Com- 
frey, Minn. 


Mead’s Bakery, Clovis, N.M., con- 
tributed 1¢ from the sale of each 
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loaf of bread in a two-day period to 
the March of Dimes. The bakery’s 
trucks also aided in the distribution 
of March of Dimes posters and loaned 
the campaign leaders its sound truck. 


ae 
Kenneth W. Johnson, owner of 


Kenny’s Bake Shop, has moved into 
a new location at Kerkhoven, Minn. 


- 

The career of William M. Clemens, 
Sr., general manager and co-owner 
of the Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, was outlined in a feature ar- 
ticle which appeared recently in the 
Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph Herald. 


2 ge 


T go od bread. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The story explained how Mr. Clem- 
ens began with Trausch’s in 1926, as 
an employee of the firm’s founder, 
John P. Trausch. The firm now has 
200 employees. Mr. Clemens is treas- 
urer of the American Bakers Assn. 
He also is a board member of the 
ABA and the Quality Bakers of 
America, Inc. 
a 


The history of baking and its role 
in the economic picture was outlined 
by Charles Swander, Swander Bak- 
ing Co., Rapid City, S.D., in a talk 
before the Rapid City (S.D.) Lions 
Club recently. 


Harold Herbrandson has reopened 
Harold’s Pastry Shop in Lake Park, 
Iowa. 


Stanbury Bakery has signed a 10- 
year lease in the new Park-and-Shop 
Center in Morton Grove, a Chicago 
suburb. Construction was completed 
March 1. 

= 


Coffee and cookies were served on 
the first anniversary of the opening 
of the Sunrise Bakery, owned by 
George Cunningham, at Baker, Mont. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Starr have 
opened a bakery and doughnut shop 
in Woonsocket, S.D. 

¢ 

Victor Jung, who had been asso- 
ciated with Jung’s Bakery, Thief Riv- 
er Falls, Minn., for eight years, has 
moved with his family to San Fran- 
cisco where Mr. Jung will be asso- 
ciated with a bakery. 

+ 

Major bakeries in Albuquerque, 
N.M., have raised bread prices 1¢ on 
the 1-lb. loaf and 2¢ on the 1%-lb. 
loaf. Retailers are now selling bread 
for 19¢ for the 1-lb. loaf and 27¢ for 
the 142-lb. loaf. 

8 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Weckwerth 
have purchased the City Bakery, 
Henning, Minn., from R. A. McDou- 
gall. 

* 


The Columbus Quality Bakery, Co- 
lumbus Junction, Iowa, has opened an 
outlet in the Speedway Market, 
Washington, Iowa. 


Now in business at Lu Verne, Iowa, 
is the Lu Verne Bakery, operated 
by Mrs. Charles Hinz and Mrs. Jessie 
Stripling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL STARCH NAMES 
PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 


NEW YORK — Frank L. Murphy 
has been appointed by National 
Starch Products, Inc., as the new 
Pacific Coast division manager. 

After graduating from Lafayette 
College in 1940, Frank started in the 
manufacturing department of WNa- 
tional’s Plainueld, N. J. plant. He has 
also been plant superintendent of the 
Montreal and Toronto plants, techni- 
cal field supervisor of the New York 
division, and until his recent promo- 
tion, assistant manager of the mid- 
Atlantic division, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 

—--—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOUISVILLE ELECTION 

LOUISVILLE — Theodore Pferrer 
has been elected as the new president 
of the Louisville Bakers Assn. Other 
officers are James Kraus, vice presi- 
dent; Otto Lehmann, treasurer, and 
Al Wohlleb, secretary. 
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Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 
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This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 





No. 34194—3-D 
Pictures 

A booklet titled, “112 Ways to Use 
3-D Pictures for Profit” has been pre- 
pared by Sawyers, Inc., to show how 
bakeries can increase the sale of 
decorated cakes by showing pictures 
of the products in a viewer to pros- 
pective customers. The company ex- 
plains that the need for actual 
samples is eliminated and selection is 
made easier. The firm states that de- 
creased costs of making three dimen- 
sion full color pictures with the View- 
Master stero camera and showing 
them in the View-Master make 3-D 
pictures a valuable sales tool. Check 
No. 3494 on the coupon and mail it 
to receive the booklet. 


No. 3495—Pan 
Cleaner, Greaser 


A tandem cup pan cleaning and 
greasing machine for Brown ’n Serve 
bun, muffin and cup cake pans has 
recently been developed by the Im- 
perial Machine Co. The machine per- 
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mits an operator to clean and grease 
12, 24-unit pans in the same time 
it takes to grease one, 24-unit pan 
by hand, it is claimed. A greasing 
guide on either side of the brushes 





allows immediate positioning of the 
pan over the brushes and eliminates 
fumbling, as the operator cleans and 
greases the first and third rows on 
the initial motion and the second 
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and fourth rows on the next motion. 
The 12 brushes, made to individual 
specifications, are long wearing, bris- 
tle brushes that oscillate on spin- 
dles. Grease is pumped into the 
brushes by a plunger type pump. 
The unit is made of stainless steel 
for the most part and is portable. 
The entire top of the unit lifts off 
for easy servicing. Check No. 3495 
on the coupon, clip and mail it to 
obtain full information. 


No. 3496—Conveyor 
Belt 


Improvements in the conveyor belt 
used for food handling has been an- 
nounced by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. No taste or odor to foods 
are imparted, states the company. 
The company makes these added 
claims: 30 to 35% more abrasion re- 
sistance; 35% more elasticity; 12% 
more resistance to tearing; 40% 
more tensile strength with white or 
tan colored rubber covers, and 100% 
more tensile strength for black cov- 
er compound belts. Former charac- 
teristics of stain, acid and mildew 
resistance in the old product have 
been maintained in the new, the 
company adds. For more informa- 
tion check No. 3496 on the coupon, 
clip and mail it. 


No. 3497—Folder on 
Pan Grease 


Caravan Products has announced 
the publication of a new illustrated 
8-page booklet entitled “Why Be 
Stuck With Cakes That Stick?” 
Written especially for the baker, the 
folder provides complete information 
on Sprashort, the prepared pan 
grease, which Caravan offers. For 
free folder and further information 
check No. 3497 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3498—Catalogue 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
has inaugurated the policy of pub- 
lishing its information and price cata- 
logue three times a year. The first 
of its 1954 publications has been re- 
leased. It lists the company’s stocks 
of essential oils and flavoring mate- 
rials for use in the foods, chemicals 
and feeds industries. Purchasing 
agents and other executives may be 
placed on the mailing list by check- 
ing No. 3498 on the coupon, clipping 
and mailing it. 


No. 3499—Conversion 
Kit 


Blast Freeze Corp. has announced 
the development of an Auto-Defrost 
conversion kit for Iceberg refriger- 
ated lockers. Larkin Coils, Inc. is 
supplying the system for the new 
production. Blast Freeze is the ex- 
clusive commercial licensee for all 
patents covering the former units 
and is offering this kit as a part of 
its program to assist former cus- 
tomers in obtaining greater satisfac- 
tion for present equipment. The kit 
is being made available through lo- 
cal distributors. Check No. 3499 on 
the coupon to obtain full information. 


No. 3500—Hold-Over 


Cabinet 


The new Acemobile model HO-48 
is a 15-hour hold-over, self-contained 
cabinet designed for Divco delivery 
trucks. Plugged into the plant pow- 
er source at the end of the day, the 
box temperature will drop to 10° 
below zero overnight, it is claimed. 
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Unplugged in the morning, the unit 
will keep a full load of frozen foods 
in perfect condition throughout the 
day, regardless of how often the lid 
is raised, it is said. Products remain- 
ing in the cabinet at the end of the 
day do not have to be removed. The 
entire unit is scientifically insulated. 
The interior storage compartment is 
20% in. wide, 14% in. deep and 24 
in. high, and provides space for 48 
¥% gal. rectangular packages. The top 
of the box opens on counter-balanced 
hinges, providing access to every part 
of the interior. The latch handle has 
provision for a lock. It may be in- 
stalled alongside the steering wheel. 
For more information check No. 3500 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3502—Humidifier 


The Southworth Machine Co. has 
announced improvements in its hu- 
midifier which, it is claimed, will au- 
tomatically maintain the desired 
moisture content in an area of at 
least 15,000 cu. ft. The desired rela- 
tive humidity can be maintained 
within a variation of approximate- 
ly 1% either way, it is said. Each 
machine is equipped with individual 
controls which makes possible mois- 
ture where and when needed. The 
propeller type fan provides even cir- 
culation of air throughout the entire 
area. Power is furnished by an indi- 
vidual motor built into each unit. 
Complete details and descriptive fold- 
ers are available by checking No. 
3502 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3503—Solvent 


A new development, an aerosol 
can for its solvent, Kroil, has been 


-announced by Kano Laboratories. 


The can will shoot a stream up to 
three feet and contains 12 oz., the 
company states. Kroil is a chemical 
which is designed for breaking up 
corrosion, rust or other freezing of 
metal parts. The product is still avail- 
able in the regular bulk containers 
varying in size from 1 qt. to 55 gal. 
drums or it may be used in the squirt 
can. For full information concern- 
ing the product and its cost, check 
No. 3503 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3504—Heat 
Sealer 


A new heat sealer, called the 
model 4, and developed especially for 
sealing polyethylene, pliofilm 
other plastic bag materials, has been 
announced by Pack-Rite Machines. 
Film of 1% mil thickness can be 
sealed at speeds up to 600 in. a min- 
ute, two mil thickness between 400 
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and 500 in. a minute and three to 
four mils between 200 to 300 in. a 
minute, according to the manufac- 
turer. A single welded seal % in. in 
width is provided although double 
sealing may be used, making seals 
about %4 in. apart. Called the Plasti- 
Sealer, the machine is available for 
bench or table mounting on lift-low- 
ering stand or on an adjustable 
height floor base. Check No. 3504 on 
the coupon and mail it to receive 
full information. 


No. 3505—Stands 


Folder No. 77, containing informa- 
tion about the company’s steel stands 
for mixers, scales and slicers and 
other food machinery has been re- 
leased by the Wilder Mfg. Co., Inc. 
The stands are available in several 
stock sizes with plain feet, adjust- 
able feet or casters, the folder ex- 
plains. Presently the stands are avail- 
able with a galvanized finsh. Four 
models are described in the folder. 
To receive the folder check No. 3505 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3506—Fleet 
Leasing Booklet 


The features of fleet leasing are 
outlined in a new booklet issued by 
Lee Fleet Management, Inc. The 
company explains its new plan, called 
the equipment trust fleet lease. Ad- 
vantages of leasing and company 
ownership are explained, followed by 
a complete outline of the company’s 
leasing plan. The plan is said to be 
flexible enough to handle all situ- 
ations and will adjust automatically 
to any type of new or used car mar- 
ket, the firm states. Check No. 3506 
on the coupon, mail it and the book- 
et will be mailed without cost. 
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No. 3501—Fluid 
Drive Oven 


An improvement in revolving tray 
oven design is the new fluid drive 
being introduced by the Fish Equip- 
ment Co. Fluid drive cushions and 
smooths the starting motion of all 
trays at the moment power is first 
applied to the drive train, particu- 
larly necessary for trays at the top 
and bottom of the rotational arc, it 
is explained. Visualizing the rotation- 
al travel of the trays as the face 
of a clock, the trays at 12 o’clock 
and 6 o’clock have maximum hori- 





zontal motion, while trays at 3 and 
9 o’clock have maximum vertical mo- 
tion. Horizontal motion presents the 
greatest problem, since the tendency 
toward spillage of liquid fillings in 
soft pies, for example, is greatest 
when the direction of starting motion 
is primarily horizontal. Fluid drive 
is standard equipment on all ovens— 
available at no additional cost. Check 
No. 3501 on the coupon, mail it and 
complete information will be sent to 
you. 


No. 3507—Containers 


Pie-Pak containers can now be 
used with either aluminum or paper 
plates for pie packaging, according 
to the manufacturer, the Pie-Pak Co. 
Both the two crust and soft top pies 
from 5 in. diameter to 10 in. diameter 
can be packaged in these containers. 
Printed cellophane tops are also 
available. For further details check 
No. 3507 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3508—Emulsion 


The availability of a new resinous 
emulsion, Aquex No. 16, an ingredient 
in the production of scuff resistant 
board and paper, has been announced 
by the Aquex Development & Sales 
Corp. The emulsion is compatible 
with standard calendar and tub sizes, 
or may be applied separately by a 
spray system. The emulsion is said 
to be stable at a pH range of seven 
to nine. This emulsion also shows 
promise in the production of bag 
papers, paper cups and food contain- 
ers. The deposited film is said to be 
resistant to all common acids and 
alkalies and is only slightly soluble 
in solvents such as trichlorethylene. 
For further information check No. 
3508 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3509—Rust Re- 
moval Instructions 


Octagon Process, Inc., has recent- 
ly published “fact sheet” instructions 
on rust and tarnish removal by means 
of its product, Rustclean. The prod- 
uct comes in six different types, the 
firm explains, and instructions are 
given for their application by wipe- 
on, spray and hot and cold immersion 
methods. Rust and tarnish are re- 
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moved, corrosion retarded and paint 
adhesion promoted, it is claimed. To 
secure the instructions check No. 
3509 and mail the coupon to the 
address provided. 


No. 3510—Labeler 


A new Feed-o-matic development 
in the Nelson Auto Feed Labeler F-5 
will enable the machine to handle 
embossed labels, it has been an- 
nounced by the Nelson Label Ma- 
chine Corp. This semi-automatic la- 
beler applies adhesive to labels indi- 
vidually fed from a stack. Standard 
feeding equipment are right and left 
levers. The feed finger can be mi- 
crometically adjusted to handlé la- 
bels as fine as .002 in. thick; label 
widths 1% in. to 5 in., any length 2 in. 
and up. The application of adhesive 
can also be adjusted. Check No. 3510 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail 
to receive more information. 


No. 3512—Navy 
Recipe Book 


The U.S. Navy’s new Recipe Serv- 
ice, which is replacing the Navy 
Cookbook on ships and shore stations, 
can be purchased from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Division of 
Public Documents, the Navy an- 
nounced. It may be ordered under 
catalog No. D212:R24 for $5. Sever- 
al hundred recipes covering many 
varieties of dishes are included. Each 
recipe is printed on a stiff card, 5x8 
in. in size. The recipes are arranged 
in a set with file cards and indices. 
Designed for serving 100 portions, 
each recipe is arranged under a 
general category such as cheese and 
egg dishes, fish, desserts, pastry and 
pies, soups, salads, sauces, meats 
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More Reason than Rhyme! 


. Bakers Flour 


“Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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and many othe! The new Recipe 
Service was established by the Navy 
with the assistance of the Food Serv- 
ice Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Assn. All 
recipes have been tested by industry 
as well as in the U.S. Naval Supply 
Research and Development Facility 


at Bayonne, N.J 


No. 3511—Easter 
Basket 
The I. D. Co. has added a decora- 


tive metal container for the Easter 
season. The basket has dimensions 


BIG 


OR 
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of 515/16 by 34 by 2% in. and has 


a gold lacquered interior. A cover and 
handie complete the basket theme. 
Pictures of chicks and bunnies in 


pastel colors adorn all sides. When 
empty the container can be used to 
hold marbles, shells, crayons or be 
made into a purse or tool chest for 
children. The company’s containers 
have been placed first in the three 
most recent Philadelphia Candy 
Shows. At the last show the display 
was given a perfect score, being 
given 300 out of a possible 300 points. 
Check No. 3511 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to obtain full informa- 
t:on about the Easter container. 


LITTLE... 


...DCA CAN HELP YOU 
MAKE MORE MONEY WITH 
CAKE DONUTS IN ‘54 


DCA has a marketing Plan that takes the baker out of the stage 


of “handling donuts” to selling donuts. It’s a proven Plan that co- 
ordinates manufacturing at low cost with pre-tested, resultful selling methods. 


DCA HAS THE MONEY-MAKING CAKE 
DONUT MIXES! Enables you to make more 
on the package you are selling! Dozens of 
top-quality, expertly blended formulae and 
flavors to select from, to fit your market 
needs. And DCA’s Shugarwite—Regular and 
Cane — gives donuts “that extra special 
touch” that builds business. 


DCA’s FAMOUS FIELD SERVICE MEN: 


Their expert know-how helps you to turn out the best quality prod- 
uct; to get the maximum value out of your mix; to cut costs; to help 
you sell more cake donuts with ready-made sales promotional ma- 
terial. The DCA Man is the key to DCA’s successful plan to make 
more money for you with cake donuts. Get the facts today! 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 





est Coost 


1255 - 67th Street, Oakland 8, Calif 






donuts. 
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No. 3513—Indicator 
Catalog 


A new catalog which describes and 
illustrates the company’s pressure- 
actuated bin level indicators has 
been released by the Bin-Dicator Co. 
The catalog supplies installation data 
for various types of units; for thick 
and thin-walled bins; for inside or 
outside locations and for suspended 
inter:or installations. The catalog 
points out the indicators are avail- 
able equipped with a mercury switch, 
with a_ sensitive micro-switch for 
light materials and with an explo- 
sion-proof micro-switch for use in 





DCA HAS THE MONEY-MAKING AUTO- 
MATIC EQUIPMENT! Used by practically 
every one of today’s successful donut bakers, 
large and small. Also every type of supple- 
mentary equipment for cutting labor costs 
in frying, sugaring, glazing and topping of 


393 SEVENTHAVE. 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


579 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Canada 


“BUILDERS OF BUSINESS FOR THE BAKER FOR 2 GENERATIONS !” 
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hazardous locations. Numerous wir. 
ing diagrams are included. The cata. 
log also describes a companion prod- 
uct, the Bin-Flo Aerator Unit, which 
is used to introduce low-pressure air 
into dry, finely ground materials 
which tend to pack and bridge. For 
a copy of the catalog check No. 3513 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
magazine. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this publica. 
tion. Information about them stil] 
may be obtained. Jot the appropriate 
number or numbers on the accom. 
panying coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3457—Biochemicals, Mann Re. 
search Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3458—Selling feature, Westco 
Products. 

No. 3459—Buffer attachment, 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 

No. 3460— Marking machines, 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc. 

No. 3461—Catalog of ingredients, 
White Stokes Co., Inc. 

No. 3462—Oven, Despatch Oven Co, 

No. 3463—Drive assembly, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3464— Food mixer, Universal 
Industries. 

No. 3465—Freezer, C. Schmidt Co. 

No. 3466—Pap-r samples, Chippewa 
Paper Products Co. 

No. 3467—Wrappers, Pollock Paper 
Corp. 

No. 3468—Tray ovens, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 3469—Egg solids booklet, Egg 
Solids Council, division of the _Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries. 

No. 3470—Paint ingredient, Her- 
cules Powder Co. 

No. 3471—Pan oil, Caravan Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc. 

No. 3472—Fluid drive oven mount, 
Fish Equipment Co. 

No. 3473—Kettle, Coates Electric 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3474—Materials handling book- 
let (50¢), Material Handling Insti- 
tute, Inc., 813 Clark Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

No. 3475—Sandwich wrapping ma- 
chine, Lynch Corp. 

No. 3476—Formulas, Lemon Prod- 
ucts Industry News Bureau. 

No. 3477—Gum karaya, Morning- 
star, Nicol, Inc. 

No. 3478—Bread bags, Western 
Waxed Paper Division, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp. 

No. 3479—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 3480—Cleaning supplies cata- 
log, Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

No. 3481—Polyethylene bags, Cen- 
tral States Paper & Bag Co. 

No. 3482—Small parts storage, 
General Industrial Co. 

No. 3483—Under-counter bin, Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 

No. 3484—Revolving tray oven, 
Oven King. 

No. 3485—Bakery management 
book, Maclaren & Sons, Ltd. 

No. 3486—Sealing, labeling ma- 
chine, Mercury Heat Sealing Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 3487—Gas pilot, Partlow Corp. 

No. 3488—Cellophane printing, Las- 
siter Corp. 

No. 3489—Candy recipes, White 
Stokes Co. 

No. 3490 — Pan grease, Caravan 
Products Co., Inc. 

No. 3491—Casserole dish, Leeds 
Sales Co. 

No. 3492—Water purifier, Ogden 
Filter Co. 

No. 3498—Bakery truck body, Util 
ity Truck Distributors, Inc. 
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*Patent applied for and ex. 
clusive license to Taylor Inst. Co. 
MTs BIN-AGED", REG. U.: 
PAT. OFF, 
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New way fo get the “feel” of flour 


Scientific temperature control* 





puts Atkinson flours far ahead in uniformity 


Atkinson no longer need rely on the old untrustworthy never before, that the flour he gets will be exactly 
‘‘feel test’’ to determine flour temperature below the the same delivery after delivery. Is there any baker 
rollers. Gauges now tell the story—instantly and far who doesn’t want such uniformity? 

more accurately than the hand could ever do. Temperature control now adds another plus to 


Adjustment—if needed—is precise and fast. 
The result is a flour uniformity never 


before possible—a uniformity based on sci- IT's = 
entific measurement. BIN 

AGED = 

SE 


Any baker with a set production line fixed 
to a certain type of flour can now be sure, as 


Atkinson’s already top reputation for 
uniformity, won through milling for 50,000 
cwt. storage instead of delivery. And since 
all Atkinson flour comes to you fully aged, 
ready to go into production—why wait? 
IT’S BIN-AGED!! 


> ATKINSON mittinc company - MINNEAPOLIS 
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Your Bakery Deseives the et! $ 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY ,; <- 
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Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale 


and Moundridge 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS 


" STORAGE 4,500 ine rusmeee 
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“The Angelic Choir?” 


—asks BING CROSBY 







“Not quite... 
Just rough and tumble kids, decked out for 
choir service. A picture you'd like to see 
your youngster in someday, I’m sure. 


“Suppose he can’t even carry a 
tune. No matter. What counts is 
that he belong to the spirit of this 
picture... feeling at home in church 
or synagogue. 

“And there are no words to describe 
a parent’s peace of mind, when he knows, 
that no matter what happens, the chil- 
dren will always be ‘at home’ in the one 
place time does not change.” 


Light thelr life with Faith... iy bring them to worship this week cuit 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


al 
Sal 


ss PERC s5ey 


Dorothy E. Besemer 





Adele G. Columbia Virginia M. White 





JOIN AIB—Three new members have joined the expanding staff of the 
consumer service department of the American Institute of Baking. Named 
as manager of nutrition education is Adele G. Columbia, formerly an instruc- 
tor at Hunter College. Representing the institute in the New England states 
and New York is Virginia M. White. She has had wide experience as a nutri- 
tionist and home economics teacher. Dorothy E. Besemer, also an experienced 
home economist, will represent the consumer service department in Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Colorado and Wyom- 





Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS?” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING CO. ®°X'!'° 














Wisconsin Rye Flour E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 





We Specialize in Dark Varieties Flour—Corn Goods she earned her BS. in foods and nu- 
Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. GRAND 1554 trition. She also has done graduate Plain and Self-Rising 
pe sai aleaiaeanta ; ‘tdi work in nutrition 1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. , : Since 1856 
Miss Besemer, who for the past —— 
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3 Members Join AIB 
Service Department 


CHICAGO Increasing emphasis 
will be placed on nutrition education 
by the American Institute of Bak- 
ing with the addition of three new 
members of the consumer service de- 
partment. 

Adele G. Columbia is the manager 
of nutrition education work; Virginia 
M. White is representing the institute 
in the New England states and New 
York and Dorothy E. Besemer is the 
representative in Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Colorado and Wyoming. 

Mrs. Columbia, for the past seven 
years has been teaching junior and 
senior classes at Hunter College. 
Courses have included: food prepara- 
tion and meal service; management 
of family living; psychology and de- 
velopment of the child; and demon- 
stration methods. 

She also has been a teacher and 
supervisor in the Horace Mann High 
School for Girls, New York City; 
public schools in New Jersey; and 
Port Washington public schools. 

Women’s service magazines, and 
professional ones in the fields of home 
economics and education have pub- 
lished articles authored by Mrs. Co- 
lumbia. Her business experience in- 
cludes advisory and consultation work 
on educational material for advertis- 
ing agencies; 
and rewrite editing for a publishing 
firm. 

Miss White, until recently, was em- 
ployed at Lever Brothers, where she 
assisted with quality control work, 
organizing and directing a sensory 
perception panel. She was formerly 
head dietitian at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Providence, R.I., and worked as 
nutritionist for the city of Cam- 
bridge, her home. 

She was a representative of the 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., visiting new 
mothers and helping them with child 
feeding problems. Like other mem- 
bers of the AIB field staff, she has 
been a teacher of home economics. 

Miss White is a graduate of Bos- 
ton Academy of Notre Dame, and 
Regis College in Weston, Mass., where 


movie script writing - 


seven years has lived in Des Moines, 
Iowa, will be based in that city. Like 
other members of the field staff, she 
will call on bakers, educators, public 
health and nursing groups in her 
territory and give talks and demon- 
strations of the value of commercial 
bakery products. 

She is a graduate of Iowa State 
College (Ames) with a B.S. degree 
in home economics education. Follow- 
ing graduation, she taught home eco- 
nomics in Armstrong (Iowa) Consoli- 
dated School before returning to her 
home state, Minnesota. In Worthing- 
ton, Minn., she was a home demon- 
stration agent. Later she joined the 
Iowa Vocational Rehabilitation divi- 
sion in Des Moines. Her work was 
counseling young persons and ad- 
ults with physical disabilities in the 
choice of career training suited to 
their remaining abilities. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclrith, Missvre 





“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
— 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ uccessors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
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... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOURS! 





Always dependable, always the best 
... famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 
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Unitormit 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cco 


—cracker sponge flour 


kie and doughnut flour 


CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING—100% sof 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


t wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE CITY 
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News Stories of Bakery Foods 
in Newspapers Increase 300% 


CHICAGO — Bakery foods made 
many more headlines in 1953, com- 
pared with 1952. Newspaper circula- 
tion carrying stories on bakery prod- 
ucts tripled in 1953 as compared with 
1952, according to the consumer serv- 
ice department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

Circulation records show that in 
the metropolitan press alone the 1953 
showing increased 300% over 1952. 
Total circulation of stories on bak- 
ery foods reached 89,834,766 in 1953 
as compared with 29,474,468 in the 
previous year. 

Leading the stories released by the 
institute, with test kitchen devel- 
oped recipes and nutritional informa- 
{ion as to its food value, was bread 
In 187 newspapers in 46 states and 
Iiawaii stories on 85 uses of bread 
had a circulation of 55,250,470. There 
were stories and pictures on bread 
s.uffings, sandwiches, box lunches, 
and uses of bread as an ingredient 
in entrees. 

There also were releases on cakes, 
pies, Coughnuts, cookies and other 
sweet goods. Cake was the featured 
product in stories of 17 uses of it. 
These were used in 53 papers in 46 
states, with a circulation of 13,228,- 
835. In 10 states, there were an equal 
number of newspapers with circula- 
tion of 2,346,892 that carried the 
stories on pie. Thirty-one newspapers 
in 48 states carried stories of 20 dif- 
ferent uses of doughnuts. These re- 
leases had a circulation of 13,134,215. 
Cookie stories were used in a dozen 
papers in a dozen states, and reached 
a circulation of 5,874,154. 


Pictures 

Forty-nine picture releases were 
sent to 214 of the country’s leading 
newspapers with a total circulation 
of more than 31144 million. This was 
in addition to syndicated materials 
and to colored food photographs. 
During 1953, the food editor of the 
Associated Press used five of the in- 
stitute’s releases, giving each of them 
a circulation of 15 millions. News- 
paper Enterprise Assn. used four re- 
leases with 30 million circulation. 
Other syndicates using AIB_ food 
stories were: United Press, Newspa- 
per Advertising Service, Chicago 
Tribune and a number of free lance 
syndicated food columns. 

The colored food photographs, 
which are being used each year by 
an increasing number of papers, had 
a total circulation of 6,235,160. These 
included three picnic pictures, two of 
desserts and one of lunch boxes. 


In employee house organs, the . 


trade press, in small town weeklies 
and dailies, in bulletins of health 
organizations, in text books and in 
the bulletins of extension service, 
use was made of releases from the 
consumer service department of the 
institute. ; 


Radio, TV Use Widespread 

Specially prepared radio releases, 
including shorts and seasonal food 
stories were sent to 1,000 radio sta- 
tions. The summer radio story on 
picnics titled “Totable Treats” was 
broadcast by 112 stations in 112 
cities in 36 states and Alaska. In 
February, the radio script “A Good 
Send-Off Starts With a Good Break- 
fast” was used on 170 stations in 
150 cities in 45 states and Alaska. 
Return cards from program directors 
and from broadcasters show a simi- 
larly wide use of each of the scripts. 
Television food and home programs 


are making wide use of recipe sug- 
gestions. 

More than 60 nationally circulat- 
ing, regional, farm and mass maga- 
zines used food releases from the 
institute. Many of these used both 
pictures and recipes with story copy, 
and others used the releases for the 
development of their own special 
features. The women’s service maga- 
zines published their own food stories, 
sometimes as part of large two-page 
spreads, and included recommenda- 
tions for the use of the baker's 
products. 

The consistent flow of timely food 
news concerning bakery foods which 
is released by the consumer service 
department of the institute reaches 
readers, listeners, and viewers in ev- 
ery state of the Union through doz- 
ens of segments of the press, through 
radio and TV. 

The consumer service department 
of AIB is a part of the Bakers of 
America Program. 








BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION BEGINS 
ON LAWSON MILK BAKERY 


AKRON, OHIO—The Lawson Milk 
Co., Akron, Ohio, has launched con- 
struction of a new bakery depart 
ment building that will double pro- 
duction of baked goods sold through 
over 100 company-operated and fran- 
chised stores in six northern Ohio 
counties. 

Lawson’s, which completed its 
greatest year in growth and expan- 
sion during 1953 by opening 17 new 
stores and relocating four others, ex- 
pects to have the new bakery in 
production Aug. 1. 

The building will occupy more than 
40,000 sq. ft. of floor space on re- 
cently-purchased property adjoining 
the company’s main plant and general 
offices in Cuyahoga Falls. 

The building, of modern, functional 
design, will be a one-story structure. 
It will be windowless and completely 
air-conditioned. More than 20,000 sq. 
ft. will be devoted to actual baked 
goods production while the remaining 
20,000 sq. ft. will be utilized in storing 
baked goods ingredients and shipping 
facilities. The bakery’s capacity will 
be 3,500 loaves an hour. A self- 
contained department, the bakery 
also will include its own office facili- 
ties, locker rooms, rest rooms and a 
coffee shop for employees. 

James Cramer, a veteran of 13 
years with Lawson’s, will continue to 
manage the bakery department. Peter 
Koma heads the bakery’s bread di- 
vision while Joseph Gallagher is man- 
ager of the pastries division. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. D. JEWELL PURCHASES 
FROZEN FOODS BAKERY 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—J. D. Jewell, 
Inc., Gainesville, Ga., has purchased 
Southern Frigid Dough, Inc., Flor- 
ence, Ala., a frozen bakery foods 
manufacturing firm. Jewell’s purchase 
includes the 25,000 sq. ft. plant of 
Southern Frigid at Florence. 

Tom McGough, manager of the 
Southern Frigid since its founding in 
1946, will continue in that capacity. 
Theron Brown, Jewell sales manager, 
said that most Frigid Dough product 
brands will be continued and ex- 
panded. 
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Lawrence J. Jacobs 


W. E. LONG CO. ADDS TO 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 


CHICAGO — Lawrence J. Jacobs 
joined the staff of the advertising 
division of the W. E. Long Co. as 
director of merchandising, according 
to an announcement by William L. 
Goodman, vice president and director 
of advertising for the bakery service 
organization. 

Prior to his new appointment with 
the Long Co., Mr. Jacobs was a mem- 
ber of the creative and merchandising 
staff of Leo Burnett, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. He had previously 
served on the executive staff of the 
Supermarket Institute, and before 
that had been associated for 14 years 
with the Independent Grocers Alli- 
ance, creating and directing store 
merchandising programs for all food 
lines. 

According to the announcement 
from the Long Co., the appointment 
of Mr. Jacobs is a move to study 
and improve the merchandising prac- 
tices employed in the baking indus- 
try and to provide the company’s cli- 
ents with the best possible merchan- 
dising programs and materials. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCHAFER’S BAKERIES MAKE 
MANAGEMENT SWITCHES 


DETROIT—Schafer’s Bakeries has 
announced that Leonard C. Sauer has 
purchased a substantial interest in 
the organization and will become 
president and general manager of all 
operations for the Schafer plants in 
Lansing, Kalamazoo, Detroit and 
Flint. Jack Schafer, owner of the 
seven corporations which bear his 
name, will become chairman of the 
board. 

Other officers of the Schafer organ- 
ization are: Russell E. Kisor, vice 
president, Elmer J. Benn, treasurer, 
Albert H. Schulte, secretary and 
Charles S. Porritt, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Sauer, until recently, was in 
the automobile business in Erie, 





*Penn., but during the years 1942-46 


he was in charge of Schafer’s Detroit 
plant. 

The appointment of Mr. Sauer is 
designed to allow Mr. Schafer more 
time for the extensive expansion pro- 
gram which is planned for the com- 
panies in Michigan and Florida. This 
program is already underway with 
the completion of one of the most 
fully automatic plants in the U.S., to 
be opened at Lansing March 1. This 
bakery features one of the world’s 


THE AMERICAN 


largest ovens, capable of baking 8,500 
loaves of bread per hour. 

Schafer’s Bakeries is the largest 
independent bakery operating § in 
Michigan, operating 140 trucks over 
most of the state and employing 390 
persons. 

To coincide with the opening of the 
new plant, Schafer is introducing a 
new loaf of bread. Known as “Holly- 
wood White Diet” bread, this loaf is 
said to “contain no sugar, no fats, 
minimum of salt and maximum of 
flavor, and is designed to appeal to 
the diet-conscious consumer, because 
it contains % less calories. A de- 
parture from the usual diet bread, 
which is traditionally a dark bread, 
the Hollywood White Diet bread is 
the result of more than a year of 
experimentation to perfect its unique 
qualities.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILPRINT APPOINTMENTS 


MILWAUKEE — The appointment 
of a new sales supervisor and four 
sales representatives has been an- 
nounced by Bert Hefter, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Milprint, Inc. Joseph O’Brien is sales 
supervisor for Milprint’s New Eng- 
land division. The new representa- 
tives are: Phillips B. Jankus, Robert 
Rose, Martin L. Bennett, and Arthur 
W. Meyers. They will be located in 
various cities in the East and Middle 
West. 
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Rhode Island’s Chief 
Executive Proeclaims 
Retail Bakers’ Week 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. — By official 
proclamation of Gov. Dennis J. 
Roberts, the week of Feb. 1-7 was 
Rhode Island Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion Week. Gov. Roberts signed the 
proclamation Feb. 1 and _ therein 
praised the retail baking industry 
for its efforts to improve the quality 
and healthfulness of commercially 
baked goods. 

In honor of the occasion the bakers 
presented the governor with a huge 
cake inscribed with the words “Rhode 
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F. G. Merckel 


Wallace & Tiernan’s 
New Management 
Team Announced 


BELLEVILLE, N.J.—Following the 
merger of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
and Novadel-Agene Corp. to form 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., it was an- 
nounced Jan. 28 that F. G. Merckel 
has been elected president, R. M. 
Jackson executive vice president and 
treasurer and G. D. Peet vice presi- 
dent in charge of product engineering 
and development. The announcement 
was made by M. F. Tiernan, chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Merckel, an engineer by train- 
ing, has been with the Wallace & 
Tiernan group in various executive 
and sales capacities for nearly 35 
years. For the past two years he has 
been presidet of W. C. Hardesty Co., 
Inc., a Wallace & Tiernan subsidiary. 


R. M. Jackson 
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G. D. Peet 


Mr. Jackson has been associated 
with the organization for over 20 
years. He has been treasurer for the 
past several years and in that ca- 
pacity has been active in overall 
management. 

Mr. Peet has been with Wallace & 
Tiernan almost since its inception. 
He has been chief engineer as well 
as an Officer of subsidiary companies. 

Responsible to Mr. Merckel in staff 
capacities will be: Dr. H. C. Marks, 
director of laboratory research; 
David Crampton, chief chemical en- 
gineer; J. C. Cornwall, secretary of 
the corporation; and T. T. Quigley, 
assistant to the president and opera- 
tional analyst. 

It was also announced by Mr. Tier- 
nan that William J. Orchard, long 
time general manager of Wallace & 
Tiernan and vice president of Nova- 
del, who reached his 65th birthday 
last month, will remain on the board 
of Wallace & Tiernan but will retire 
from active management. Mr. Or- 
chard has given his wholehearted sup- 
port to effectuating this reorganiza- 
tion. 





Island Retail Bakers’ Week Feb. 
1-7.” The cake was presented by 
George Monast, association treasurer 
and bakery superintendent of the 
Weybosset Pure Food Markets, under 
whose supervision the cake was pro- 
duced. 

Witnessing the presentation at the 





CAKE FOR THE GOVERNOR—Gov. Dennis J. Roberts of Rhode Island 
was presented with a cake by the state’s retail bakers’ association following 
the proclamation of Rhode Island Retail Bakers’ Week. Present at the oc- 
casion were the following, left to right: Joseph Ranaldi, Ranaldi Bros. 
Bakery; Louis DelMonico, Wessen Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; Gov. Roberts 
(receiving cake); Michael J. Crawley, Crawley’s Pastry Shop and association 
president; George Monast (presenting the cake), Weybossed Pure Food 
Markets and association secretary; Gerard Laprade, Jerry’s Pastry Shop; 
and Everett Henry, Bakers’ Service Co. 


governor’s office 


Providence, 


at State House, 
were Joseph Ranaldi, 
Ranaldi Bros. Bakery; Louis Del- 
Monico, Wessen Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co.; Michael J. Crawley, Craw- 
ley’s Pastry Shop and _ association 
president; Gerard Laprade, Jerry's 
Pastry Shop; and Everett Henry, 
Bakers’ Service Co. 

Following the presentation of the 
cake, the governor and his visitors 
discussed current baking industry 
problems. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS ALLIED CLUB 
ELECTS E. C. LOESCHE 


ST. LOUIS—At the regular month- 
ly dinner meeting held at the Forest 
Park Hotel, the St. Louis Bakery 
Allied Salesmens Club unanimously 
elected officers for the year 1954, 
with Emil C. Loesche, St. Louis 
Bakers Co-Operative Assn., as presi- 
dent. 

First vice president is Edward D. 
Stabno, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
second vice president, Irvin D. Gintz, 
General Mills, Inc.; secretary, Arthur 
C. Walz, Chapman & Smith Co., and 
treasurer, Max Klingler, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co. 

Elmer A. Peterson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was named to the executive com- 
mittee for a 3-year term. The club, 
in its 14th year, sponsors an annual 
stag picnic for the St. Louis baking 
industry. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAISIN SHIPMENTS DOWN 

FRESNO, CAL. — The January 
shipment of raisins to the trade in 
the U.S. and Canada totaled 9,271 
tons, or 1,028 tons less than January 
a year ago, according to Norman J. 
Katen, manager of the California 
Raisin Advisory Board. 
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“Give Us This 
Day...” 


An unusual and welcome boost was 
given to the campaign for increasing 
consumption of bread a few weeks 
ago. A prominent (3 cols. by 11 in.) 
advertisement 
appeared in sev- 
eral of the na- 
tion’s leading 
newspapers un- 
der the sponsor- 
ship of Carr O’- 
Brien Co., invest- 
ment house of 
Philadelphia. 

The ad was 
straight text, no 
illustrations, and 
the copy outlined 
briefly the grow- 
ing surplus of bread grain and the 
accompanying shrinking consumption 
of flour and bread. The ad blamed 
“dieting” for this, presented a little 
sermon on the spiritual as well as 
the nutritional importance of bread 
and then went on to urge the 160 
million men, women and children of 
America to eat more bread and con- 
sume more flour. 

The main text of the advertise- 
ment is of such interest that it is 
presented in full on page 56 for those 
who did not get to read it in the 
newspapers. 

Now, I don’t suppose that anyone 
can claim that this one instance 
of a unique presentation of the well- 
known plea to “eat more bread” 
will do much in itself to “return 
bread to its rightful place on our 
family table.” But we think that it 
is an excellent example of how the 
baking industry’s story can be told 
over and over, in many different ways 
and by many different people, and the 
effect will eventually build up to a 
significant force that will produce 
results. 

We thought you'd like to know 
of this effort by a Philadelphia in- 
vestment house. And perhaps you’d 
like to drop them a thank-you note, 
telling them of the baking industry’s 
appreciation of their effort. This is 
the address: Carr O’Brien Co., 1500 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Who Cares 
Who Buys? 


“Who Cares Who Buys?” is the 
question asked in a recent issue of 
the Long View, a publication of the 
W. E. Long Co. The question was 
occasioned by a market research 
report indicating that a large por- 
tion of the family food dollar is be- 
ing spent by the male heads of 
families and another research report 
disclosing that 25% of the family 
food buying is done by the teen-age 
group. 

“There is such a thing as taking 
statistics from too many sources too 


Bill Lingren 


seriously without making any at- 
tempt to verify them at the local 
level,” the Long View points out. 

The point of the comment was 
that a bakery advertiser could not 
slant his advertising to any particu- 
lar age or sex group nor could he 
combine special appeals to all groups 
in one advertising campaign without 
sacrificing the continuity of his ad- 
vertising. Special appeal would strike 
the response with one group and get 
no response at all from another, it 
was pointed out. 

The Long View had the answer, 
however. Fortunately, it reported, 
there is a universal appeal which 
gets the response from the house- 
wife, the head of the family, teen- 
age buyers and even the ever-grow- 
ing group of persons aged 65 and 
over and that universal appeal is: 
Appetite appeal. 

“The baker whose _ advertising 
arouses appetite, whose package em- 
phasizes that appeal at the point of 
decision, and whose product really 
satisfies need not worry about which 
member of the family buys the 
bread,” the Long View said. 








Dr. Robert B. Koch 


JOINS SHORT—Dr. Robert B. Koch 
has joined the research staff of the 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. 
Charles G. Ferrari, technical director. 
Dr. Koch was formerly research as- 
sistant to Dr. Robert A. Larsen, chief 
of the cereal and bake products divi- 
sion, U.S. Army, Quartermaster 
Corps. Dr. Koch took his graduate 
work at the University of Minnesota 
under the direction of Dr. W. F. 
Geddes. He served as a pilot with the 
Air Transport Command during the 
war. He will be assigned to the study 
of enzymes, which is one of the spe- 
cial interests of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co. 


The W. E. Long Co. is currently 
stressing the need for increased ap- 
petite appeal in bakery products ad- 
vertising. Food advertisers should 
never forget this good advice because 
people buy food to eat and they re- 
turn to the retail stores to buy again 
and again food that has proved to 
be good to eat. 


Bread Is Still 
A Good Buy 


During the past five years the av- 
erage price of white bread has in- 
creased 22.3% and during the same 
period labor costs have increased 
35.8%, according to figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
comparative figures are valuable for 
bakers to have on hand in answer- 
ing questions that arise when the 
price of bread of necessity is in- 
creased in their local market. 





Tri-State 
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necessary to foresee as best as pos- 
sible the major favorable and major 
unfavorable factors that will influ- 
ence the production, distribution and 
sale of baked goods. Mr. Fleischmann 
stated that he could not accept a 
pessimistic view, namely, that there 
is a continually declining market for 
bakery products, and he cited the 
increasing population, new families, 
bigger families, more jobs and more 
earnings as reasons for greater con- 
sumption forecasting. 

The speaker urged the capturing 
and retaining of this potential mar- 
ket, quality products and service, and 
production of types and varieties that 
have consumer appeal. He also urged 
tie-in with the Bakers of America 
Program. 


“Sore Thumbs” 


The two “sore thumbs” with us, 


now and confronting us tomorrow, 
he stated, are competition from oth- 
er foods and the food faddists. He 
cited available ammunition and its 
effective use to overcome both. Ef- 
fective operating efficiency will be 
needed tomorrow more than ever, 
he said, and that depends primarily 
on “people’’—the customers as well 
as the employees. Mr. Fleischmann 
then considered the question of man- 
power under three groupings: Man- 
agement, present employees and new 
employees. He reminded his audience 
that happy people are productive peo- 
ple, and stressed at the close that 
manpower development is a great 
challenge to management for to- 
morrow. 

Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, explained what the insti- 
tute is planning to do for the indus- 
try, stressing especially bread en- 
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richment and its untapped possibili- 
ties by bakers. 

Miss Ann Russell, field staff mem- 
ber of the AIB, working out of At- 
lanta, told of her work among dieti- 
cians, PTA groups in Florida, school 
children to give them a correct idea 
about bakery products, and among 
doctors and nutritionists. Among 
complaints from women’s groups, 
she said, was one about excessive 
softness of bread. 

An informal cocktail party was 
held later, with Mr. Reising as host. 
That night, the banquet and dance 
closed the 20th annual convention. 
At this function, new officers and 
retiring officers were recognized and 
presentation of a junior bar was 
made to retiring president Reising 
for his new home, as a token of 
appreciation for his work. 

Entertainment for visiting ladies 
brought much high praise to Mrs. 
A. F. Reising, chairman of that ac- 
tivity, and her group. A tour of the 
uptown section of New Orleans was 
conducted in chartered buses, with 
refreshments served. The ladies had 
special activities at the allied trades 
party. They were treated to a Vieux 
Carre luncheon with a fashion show 
of spring hats by Marks Isaacs, with 
favors and prizes. They then took 
part in the president’s reception, with 
the following hostesses: Mesdames 
Carl Goldenberg, Peter Aiavolasiti, 
Frem Boustany, George Binder, An- 
drew Schwabe, Jr., and Ray Rutland. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected: 
Tri-State Bakers Assn., Frem Bous- 
tany, Huval Baking Co., Lafayette, 
La., president; Andreas Reising, Sun- 
rise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, chair- 
man of the board; Pat Murphy, Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Jackson, Miss., 
vice president for Mississippi; Charles 
Maggio, Maggio’s Bakery, Baton 
Rouge, La., vice president for Louisi- 
ana; Watt Henderson, Hardin’s Bak- 
ery, Tuscaloosa, Ala., vice president 
for Alabama; Sidney Baudier, Jr., 
the Dough Boy, Inc., New Orleans, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Retail Division—Robert Engel- 
hardt, Free-Hart Bakery, Columbus, 
Miss., president; Ray Rutland, Rut- 
land’s Bakery, Birmingham, Ala. 
chairman of the board; Fred Poll- 
man, Pollman’s Bake Shop, Mobile, 
Ala., vice president. for Alabama; 
N. F. DeSalvo, DeSalvo’s Bakery, 
Harvey, La., vice president for 
Louisiana; Sidney Baudier, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Allied Trades of the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. officers are: Louis P. 
Koerner, John E. Koerner & Co. 
president; Christy J. Smith, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., vice presi- 
dent; Robert L. Simon, Marathon 
Corp., secretary-treasurer. 

Executive Board—Pat L. Thomson, 
P. L. Thomson & Co., chairman; 
Frank Jordan, Lengsfield Bros., Inc.; 
Maurice Brooks, Standard Brands, 
Inc. New directors—Milton J. Mey- 
er, All-State Supply Co.; Forrest 
Collins, Longino & Collins; Gordon 
Tonry, Bakers Service, Inc., all of 
New Orleans, and Edgar Ruff, E. 1 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Retiring directors—Harry S. Red- 
mon, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Le-* 
Roy Blount, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
H. L. O’Bannon, Bakers’ Service, 
Inc. Walter Harrell, Chas. Dennery, 
Inc., continues as director, one year. 
All of the latter are from New 
Orleans. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COST OF SALES 
The cost of a salesman’s call in the 
food industry is $3.33 today, com- 
pared with $1.58 in 1940. 
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Baking Publications: 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 


Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers.............0..eseseeeeees $3.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
Cobban a seule sewed sabe a heehee ne sashes eee cee eeae $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
By P. 8S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 
plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 


For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
CEE Kdskwenaacanwdaak POCHEEe Ts OT samen eRt OES ataeaese see $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager .............. $2.50 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 


Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
NS eer 1 EI en apts eee: OD Parte: Pert ea et $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 


The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas for making all 
kinds of “Continental” cakes and pastries. Covers every stage from 
raw materinis to the finished article... ..c.ccccccccscccvcscs $9.00 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks. 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS...........cccccececccceces $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 


Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
ec caccrcesneeatsee ce Roeeens causes Rnenenen $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for...............-eeeeseeeee $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some............-.+-+..56+ $5.00 








COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
TS Sg Gch are wah ce wie 3 oa @n glo 86 dS OR lee $2.50 


UP-TO-DATE CONFECTIONERY By Albert R. Daniel 


Revised 2d Edition. Fully illustrated with over 100 art plates. Very 
I GS 65 pecs e ss 5:55 eno Renuka s FESR AG eae eel $8.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ee Se I 65k sacs 0a 5400 65 eres Bedeen none $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information. .......... $1.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 


By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, managers and 
owners. Sections on interviewing prospective salesmen, record keep- 
ing, advertising......... Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design.................0.0.005 $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATISSERIE 


Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
IE SII PIII 5: o0:0: 0 0:6-459.4.010:8 babu sindbweeee > wcee'd $3.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
EE Fried os 5 oltre yo 0s 60d Pa tdeea ewe nae aa Rae Gk cordletion’ $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small..................... $1.00 


REPRINT: TRAINING TOMORROW’S BAKERS 


A special report by The American Baker, on the nation’s baking 
schools, and how they are fitting youth for a bright future in the 
baking industry. Gives essential detail for each of the schools in the 
I I IS oS ee ssicdntns acess viutecsnabavben vee 10¢ 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Crusts 2 Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Food for Old Folks 


R. CLIVE M. McCAY, professor 
of nutrition at Cornell Univer- 
sity, recently informed food editors 
conferring at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago that “35 million Americans 
are breaking down their arches and 
their blood vessels because they per- 
sist in burdening themselves with an 
estimated one. half billion pounds of 
excess fat stored within their bodies.” 
Speaking before the Kretschmer 
wheat germ session, Dr. McCay, au- 
thor of the remark that “overeating 
is the only form of suicide tolerated 
by our customs,” declared that “all 
of us have within our power either 
to push forward toward an early 
demise or to live so that we have 
some insurance of good health in 
later years.” 

‘Death Begins at 40” was Dr. Mc- 
Cay’s topic. “As we grow older and 
activity diminishes,” he said, “we 
need less pure caloric foods. As the 
body wears down we need more pro- 
tective foods, more body-replenish- 
ing material. With every single cal- 
orie there must be a load of one or 
more essentials, such as proteins, vi- 
tamins and minerals. This means the 
curtailment of sweet foods, unless ev- 
ery gram of sugar is found in such 
good company as milk, nuts, yeast, 
wheat germ and minerals. 

“Today, there is a growing inter- 
est in the maintenance of health dur- 
ing the latter half of life, but we still 
apply only a fraction of the nutri- 
tional knowledge (at our command). 
Therefore, we pay in every American 
community a tragic price both in 
money and human suffering because 
of preventable ill health that afflicts 
our older people. People fail to re- 
late what they eat today with their 
health tomorrow. Too many of us in- 
sist on the freedom of self-destruc- 
tion.” 

@ Long-time research with laboratory 
animals indicates, said Dr. McCay, 
that diseases of old age can be pro- 
foundly modified by the diet con- 
sumed early in life. He stated, too, 
that, even though eating habits are 
faulty in early life, the health of the 
aging individual may be salvaged if 
he eats well and properly during the 
rest of his life—after 40 or later. Dr. 
McCay made the point that while 
sensible eating may not prolong the 
life span, we can adjust our food 
habits so that we “may race with 
more health toward the grey stone 
that marks the end of the course.” 


Recalling that the history of food- 
stuffs has been his favorite hobby for 
years, Dr. McCay said that research- 
ers have long been aware of the con- 
centration of vitamin E and water 
soluble vitamins in the germ of 
wheat. He said that raw wheat germ 
will become rancid, but he added that 
modern toasting and vacuum bottling 
processes have prevented the devel- 
opment of the rancidity. The charac- 
teristics of the raw material remind- 
ed him of the old saying, ‘“‘Select foods 
for good nutrition that spoil easily, 
but eat them before they spoil.” 

“In the old days when the wheat 


germ content of dark flour was the 
mainstay of the sailor’s diet at sea, 
it often becomes a contest of whether 
the sailor or insects would survive, 
since insects need water soluble vita- 
mins and know instinctively where to 
find them,” Dr. McCay declared. 


“If I were a modern day Robinson 
Crusoe stranded on a desert island 
without any vitamin testing equip- 
ment, I would expose some of my dif- 
ferent foods to infestation with in- 
sects. Then, I would select the foods 
that became contaminated easiest, 
but I would bake them to insure 
freedom from further competition be- 
tween me and the insects.” 


@ Since about 1840, when rolling mills 
were introduced for the processing of 
white flour, the wheat germ has been 
removed in the processing, Dr. Mc- 
Cay told his audience. He said that 
for about 100 years thereafter white 
flour products lacked the food essen- 
tials of the germ, but now some of 
the nutritive elements are being re- 
stored to these foods through enrich- 
ment, and the germ of the wheat, 
once fed to cattle, is again becoming 
a part of the human diet. 

“Today,” he explained, “we are see- 
ing wheat germ come back into more 
extensive use as a human food, not 
only in the form of the stabilized 
germ, but also in some of the newer 
whole wheat breads. One bread sold 
in some areas today contains as much 
as one fourth wheat germ. There is 
no reason why the average house- 
wife cannot make such breads or use 
the equivalent levels in her cookies 
and cakes.” 

In conclusion, Dr. McCay said that 
any inducement that can be made to 
interest older people in eating better 
diets is bound to be gainful for the 
older person’s health and for the 
public that must foot the hospital 


bills that these older people cannot 
Pay. 
eee 


Crescent rolls originated at the 
siege of Vienna, when a baker saved 
the city from the Turks. 


EMPLOYEE AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS—Two specific examples 
of how good employee relations im- 
prove efficiency, reduce labor turn- 
over and develop a better under- 
standing of the problems of business 
among employees and the public 
have been published as detailed case 
histories by the National Chamber. 

The publications describe success- 
ful employee and community rela- 
tions programs developed by the 
Standard Register Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio, and the Steel Improvement & 
Forge Co. of Cleveland. 

Both publications give a step-by- 
step account of the respective com- 
panies’ employee and community re- 
lations programs. They are entitled: 
“Developing a Better Understanding 
of Business Through Effective Em- 
ployee and Community Relations”; 
“A Report on the Steel Improvement 
& Forge Co. of Cleveland,” and, un- 
der the same general title, “A Re- 
port on the Standard Register Co. 
of Dayton.” 

Copies are available at 50¢ each 
from the Education Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


American industrial research was 
carried on by 300 laboratories with 
9,000 employees in 1920, the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development fnds. 
Twenty years later there were 2,200 
laboratories with more than 70,000 
employees. 





Give Us This Day... 
Financial Ad Urges More Bread Eating 


An advertisement appearing in sev- 
eral large metropolitan newspapers 
during the past week called for great- 
er bread consumption as a means of 
alleviating grain surplus conditions in 
the U.S. 

The advertisement was placed by 
Carr O’Brien Co., of Philadelphia, an 
investment and securities firm which 
in the past has been associated with 
trading in flour milling shares, par- 
ticularly the shares of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City. 

The advertisement carried the fol- 
lowing text: 

“Give Us This Day... .” 

Each year a good part of our gold- 
en harvest of grain is dumped into 
warehouses, grain elevators and even 
into mothballed merchant ships. This 
year, available storage space, in- 
cluding these idle ships, will be insuf- 
ficient to store the surplus. The story 
of our “homeless grain” was described 
in detail on the front page of the 


Wall Street Journal under date of 
Feb. 4, 1954. 

Singularly enough, the bountiful 
grain harvests that have blessed this 
country have been accompanied by 
a shrinking consumption of flour. For 
some years now Americans have been 
eating less bread and other grain 
products. One reason is “dieting.” 
This popular fad ignores the impor- 
tance of daily bread. 

That is a rather paradoxical situa- 
tion in a God-fearing country like 
America. It prompted us to turn to 
the New Baltimore Catechism by the 
Reverend Michael A. McGuire and 
see what is said about “daily bread.” 
We found the reference under Ques- 
tion 496 on page 229. It reads: 

Question—For what do we pray 
when we say: “Give us this day our 
daily bread’? 

Answer—When we say: “Give us 
this day our daily bread,’’ we pray 
that God will give us each day all 
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that is necessary to support the ma- 
terial life of our bodies and the spir- 
itual life of our souls. 

Millions of Americans make this 
daily prayer for bread. Divine Proyj- 
dence has seen fit to answer that 
prayer bountifully. Then many of ys 
refuse to consume our bread. We diet 
and usually not for reasons of health. 

Are we not flying in the face of 
Providence? The declining consump- 
tion of flour is contributing to many 
major economic problems. Govern- 
ment-financed grain storage bins have 
had to be built. More are needed un- 
der present conditions. More and 
more government funds are needed 
to support grain prices. None of these 
is a solution. Actually, as the Wal] 
Street Journal article pointed out, 
the problem worsens. 

NOW is the time for the 160 mil- 
lion men, women and children of 
America to do something about it. 
Eat more bread; consume more flour, 
Return bread to its rightful place 
on our family table. This simple de- 
cision would solve the problems that 
have arisen from the dieting fad. 

Results: Reduced surplus; reduced 
subsidies; reduced taxes. The Ameri- 
can farmer, like his forefathers, 
would continue to grow more grain. 
The flour mills of America will grind 
more grain into more flour. The 
world’s prayer again would take on 
its traditional significance. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 





Calories 





(Continued from page 4) 


pounds or middle inches probably 
they are sleeping better in this new 
and comfortable awareness—and, be- 
cause of sounder sleep, tending to get 
fat again. 

While we sympathize with the 
obese, in their desire to be lean, we 
suggest that another danger threat- 
ens if the current philosophy of food 
is carried to an extreme. The reck- 
less and impulsive reduction of cal- 
ories, in the face of well-known prin- 
ciples of a balanced diet could lead, 
we think, to another condition suc- 
ceeding obesity as the nation’s num- 
ber one health problem. And it would 
be a self-imposed deficiency of vital 
food elements in the diets of many. 

Those who are intent at all costs 
upon reducing their intake of starch, 
sugar and fat, for instance, might 
well heed a recent pamphlet called 
A Balanced Diet, prepared for the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., by the 
Department of Nutrition of the 
Harvard School of Public Health. 

On the subject of menus for tak- 
ing off pounds, the pamphlet says: 
“The best menus for losing weight 

. contain all the protective foods. 
One of the most important features 
in a reducing regimen is simply eat- 
ing less of everything to the extent 
that weight is lost. There is no single 
food that must be banned in a reduc- 
ing diet. Although potatoes and bread 
are often accused of making a person 
‘fat,’ they are important foods and 
should not be left out of the diet en- 
tirely. Most people, in order to lower 
the caloric content of the diet suffici- 
ently to lose weight, should omit sec 
ond helpings. . . . As with everything 
else, there are some tricks of the 
trade in reducing. The spacing of 
food consumption throughout the day 
can influence the physiologic and psy- 
chologic mechanisms that regulate 
appetite. . .. One precaution is ur 
however — don’t follow a quack of 
faddist in attempting to reduce 
weight.” 
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(Continued from page 14) 


dough method because he felt that 
it lent itself to better flavor and a 
more “home type’’ structure. 

Following is the formula used by 
Pennington Bros. in their production 
of the home type loaf: 


Unbleached flour ......... 100% 
Abeerption .....s 2000 62 to 64% 
BEE -.. died tinsiecn ane cewas cee 
SE GUNN 5.6 ale be ere Sank T% 
NE sain gle warata late ere- also eee 
Cn er re aree 5% 
EE oy: cin eis nee e aie eesia 2.25% 
Sweet cream butter, 92 score, 3% 
Hydrogenated shortening ...3% 
OT ee % of 1% 
ye | ra usual 


Mr. Kieffer felt that the loaf had 
a better flavor when margarine was 
used instead of hydrogenated shorten- 
ing and suggested that the yeast be 
dissolved for better dispersion. He 
cautioned against over-mixing with 
the mix expelled short of the clean- 
up stage. The mixer could be set on 
low speed for 7 min. and in high 
for 2 or 2% min. until the ingredients 
are fully incorporated. Temperature 
was recommended to be 77° and a 2 
hr. and 15 min. fermentation period 
was thought to be about right. Mr. 
Kieffer mentioned that too large a 
trough retards fermentation and sug- 
gested that 8% cu. ft. of trough 
space for 100 lb. flour would be about 
right. He suggested a 7 min. inter- 
mediate proof into pan size of 8% by 
4% by 3% in. deep. He said that 
overproofing will have the same ef- 
fect as it will in a regular sponge 
type loaf and will also take away 
any compactness the loaf might have. 
Oven temperature should be regu- 
lated to fully bake the loaf in 35 min. 
He said the keeping quality in his 
experience is about the same as that 
of the standard loaf and said that 
cooling is important, suggesting that 
loaves be placed on racks % in. 
apart so that no sweating would oc- 
cur, since there is a greater mold 
danger with this type of loaf, he felt. 
The home style loaf is usually thin- 
sliced; % in. to 7/16 in. is ideal, he 
said. 

In closing Mr. Kieffer suggested 
the reason for the seemingly popular 
farm type loaf: “The public is eating 
better and that’s why demand has 
increased for this type. It will fill 
in your product line and will bring 
new customers.” 


Bulk Handling and 
Plant Layout 
Discussed 


The afternoon of the second day of 
the ASBE convention was devoted to 
a “cleanup” collection of papers on 
bulk materials handling, bread quali- 
ty, safety and sanitation. 


A. B. Corn, Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb., spoke on the bulk handling of 
dry and liquid raw materials. He 
divided the bulk handling topic into 
three categories: The transportation 
of the product from the refinery over 
to the bakery, its unloading into the 
Storage facility, and the movement 
from the storage facility to the point 
of use, which would usually be th 


mixer. 


He showed slides of various types 
of bulk hopper rail cars with pneu- 
matic connections, new type air slide 
cars for easier unloading. bulk trail- 
ers and bin types made of cardboard 
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rubber and aluminum as have been 
described in detail in past issues of 
The American Baker magazine. He 
divided these systems into the section 
gravity and pressure types and 
showed schematic drawings as he 
traced the material flow from van 
to storage to use. 

Lard and vegetable shortening 
must be changed to liquid form for 
discharge; that is usually accom- 
plished by coils in a tank car or 
truck, and he pointed out that if 
the shortening is going to be stored 
for any length of time it should be 
allowed to harden to prevent oxida- 
tion and thus rancidity. 

He described several do’s and 
dont’s in planning bulk loading sys- 
tems to fulfill the requirements of 
sanitation and handling by economi- 
cal methods. The user should prevent 
contamination during transit and 
storage and when entering the plant 
he should guard against the sticking 
of sugars by humidity and suggested 
that re-circulation is a good method 
of preventing the hanging up of sugar 
in the tank. The introduction of nitro- 
gen gas into shortening tanks to pre- 
vent oxidation was suggested since 
he reported that half full lines are 
the ones that cause trouble—lines 
should either be flooded with gas or 
jiquid ingredients. Sterile lamps can 
also be used to inhibit bacteria 
growth. 

Mr. Corn suggested that stainless 
steel or glass lined tanks and trans- 
mission lines must be used for sugar 
with malleable iron possible for lard 
and vegetable shortening. No brass 
or non-ferrous materials can be al- 
lowed to come in contact with sugar- 
type materials. 

Advantages of the system were de- 
scribed as the saving in sacks and 
drums, in warehousing space; he said 
that a less tangible advantage would 
be the elimination of waste and such 
factors as the invisible loss in flour 
and other dry ingredients. 

He recommended a complete wash- 
ing out of the inside of the tank 
with detergent every six months, 
pointing out that because of this 
tanks must be easily accessible and 
be equipped with large entry ports. 

Lower cost methods of handling 
materials within the bakery plant 
was detailed by Glen R. Johnson, 
Clark Equipment Co., Chicago, who 
said that the baking industry was 
slow to install materials handling 
methods proved in other industries. 

Conveying equipment should be 
used, Mr. Johnson said, if there is no 
storage but there is a constant flow 
—industrial trucks should be used if 
there is storage in transit required. 
He condemned the out-dated archi- 
tectual requirements which settle for 
150 lb. floor loading when a 250 lb. 
per sq. ft. floor loading and a 12,000 
lb. elevator capacity is vital in pres- 
ent day needs if the new plant is 
not going to be hampered in its ma- 
terials handling problems. 

“Keep this axiom in mind,” Mr. 
Johnson said: “Move the greatest 
mass the shortest distance.” 

A daily measurement of bread 
quality to control uniformity of prod- 
ucts was described by Everett T. 
Waller, the Kroeger Co., Chicago. 
This measurement of bread quality 
is one of 80 standards he uses in his 
plant, Mr. Waller said. 

The method used begins with a 
small slip of cardboard which is 
placed in the pan at the molder so 
that a portion of the slip containing 
a dough number adheres to the end of 
the loaf. These slips are prepared 
with the day’s dough schedule and 
the divider man times a placing of 
the slip approximately five minutes 


after each dough starts through the 
divider. 

One loaf out of each hour’s pro- 
duction is sufficient for an adequate 
test unless the baking plant is in 
trouble as far as quality is concerned 
when the frequency can be stepped up 
to one each batch if necessary. A dis- 
charge rack at the end of the oven 
contains the test loaves which are 
wrapped and loaded on the end and 
scored the following day. 

In the investigation process the 
wrapping of the loaf is checked care- 
fully so that the operator can be told 
of faulty seals, excess over-wrap, etc. 
The loaf is split in half with the two 
center slices for each batch placed 
together in a loaf to show variation 
in volume, crust color condition of 
loaf, ete. When this test loaf is 
turned over a variation in test loaf 
base color might show that the oven 
is not balanced. 

“All these tests are of little value 
unless followed up rigorously,” Mr. 
Waller said. “Benefits will include 
reduced cripples and motor defects, 
bad scaling, bad over-wrap and in 
general promote better consumer ac- 
ceptance because of better uniform- 
ity. Remember that the supervisor 
attitudes are management attitudes 
as far as the employees are con- 
cerned,” the speaker said. “Have a 
group set up standards, not an indi- 
vidual.” 

Frank J. Wirken, Interstate Bak- 
eries, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., speak- 
ing on plant safety and preventive 
maintenance for bakeries presented 
statistics on industrial accidents and 
reminded his listeners that the 1952 
cost was over $4.800,000,090. He re- 
minded his listeners that they should 
really know their frequency or se- 
verity of accidents because in many 
cases the accidents in a bakery plant 
represent the difference between 
profit and loss. 
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“If you take your problem to top 
management,” Mr. Wirken said, “it 
can be put into effect best and it will 
cut accidents but it will take time 
and money. 

“I don’t know of a company in 
which accidents have increased after 
a safety program is instituted. All 
expense for accidents is pure profit 
when those accidents are prevented.” 

The three major problems in bak- 
ing plant sanitation are rodents, in- 
sects and people, Louis A. King, Jr., 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, said in his discussion of person- 
al hygiene and cleanliness of bakery 
personnel. 

William L. MclIlwrath, Burny Bros., 
Chicago, discussed the proper layout 
of lounge, lockers and sanitary fa- 
cilities for bakery personnel as based 
on the experiences in his own plant 
which installed such facilities several 
years ago. Mr. MclIlwrath’s progress 
report said that employees should not 
be encouraged to report more than 
15 min. before punch-in time or loiter 
afterward because of the danger of 
congestion in lounges and _ locker 
rooms during the 3-shift operation. 

He suggested that plain furnishings 
be insisted upon because of the sani- 
tation angle and mentioned that up- 
holstered chairs in the lounges had 
to be removed within a year because 
of severe insect infestation. He ad- 
mitted that a locker room or wash-up 
room which is too comfortable would 
invite loitering, but he pointed out 
that surroundings should be as pleas- 
ant as possible and designed for the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Successrut Loar 


[OMEN WANT THE INSIDE STORY — and we don’t mean 

gossip! Today's bread buyers demand fine grain, soft 
texture and good volume. Loaf appearance and flavor are 
major selling points. Bakers who use flour milled from 
Nebraska wheat bake beautiful bread day after day. Their 
loaves are successful loaves — always in demand. 


Four wheat varieties comprise nearly all of the 1953 Nebraska 
wheat crop.* These four Nebraska varieties were developed 
with milling and baking superiority in mind. Use Nebraska 
wheat flours and your bread customers will find the perfect 


inside story in every slice. 


Write us for the full story on Nebraska wheat. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVE 


An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 
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Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 





"98% 


of Nebraska’s 1953 wheat 
crop of 85 million bushels is 
of varieties that are ap- 
proved by the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Associa- 
tion and rate “good” to 
“excellent” in milling and 


baking characteristics. 
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The Flour Market 





Stability of Prices Continues 


Wheat and flour prices continue to 
reflect the market stability created 
by the supply-limiting effect of the 
price support program, and _ indica- 
tions are that firm to stronger prices 
will prevail in the balance of the crop 
year. The uncertainty of weather de- 
velopments in the next several weeks 
may be expected to result in some- 
what erratic changes as new winter 
wheat crop prospects are appraised, 
but the principal basis of flour prices 

the cash wheat market is be- 
lieved likely to remain under the 
dominance of the support program. 
Wheat markets did not experience to 
any great extent the February jitters 
that were talked about so much 
earlier, and futures prices at the end 
of the month were up 7@10¢ bu. Cash 
wheat prices by early March had 
climbed 342 @5%¢ bu. over the early 
February levels at Kansas City and 
were about unchanged at Minneapo- 
lis. Flour prices, accordingly, showed 
little change in the month-to-month 
comparisons and ranged 5@10¢ sack 
higher. 


Brief Price Breaks 
Encourage Buying 


A few brief periods of price easi- 
ness were followed by quick recov- 
eries during the month, however, and 
flour buyers found opportunities to 
do a fair amount of booking. In gen- 
eral, users of spring wheat flour were 
booked more extensively on forward 
needs than users of hard winters, al- 
though many buyers of all types con- 
tinued to prefer a price-date-of-ship- 
ment method of securing supplies 
rather than long-term contracts. Not- 
ably, some of the larger buyers have 
been particularly cautious about add- 
ing to contract balances as old con- 
tracts approached running out. 


Statistics Support 
Price Trend View 


From a purely statistical stand- 
point, the opinion that prices must 
move up before they come down 
seems to be well supported. One re- 
cent analysis of demand and supply 
factors presents this picture. From an 
estimated total wheat supply this 
year of 1,731 million bushels, the fol- 
lowing deductions are made: 200 mil- 
lion for feed, seed and industrial uses 
for the season; 307 million bushels 
milled for flour and 101 million bush- 
els exported as grain through Jan. 31. 
This left a balance on Feb. 1 of 1,123 
million bushels for milling, export 
and carryover. Of this amount about 
438 million bushels were owned by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and an additional 466 million bushels 
of 1953 wheat were under loans or 
purchase agreements on Jan. 15. If 
impoundings between that date and 
the Jan. 31 deadline totaled an esti- 
mated 35 million bushels, the quanti- 
ty of wheat held off the market to- 
taled 939 million bushels, which 
would leave a “free” supply of only 
184 million bushels for domestic use 
and carryover next July 1, assuming 


that all exports will be provided from 
government stocks. 


Loan Withdrawals 
Appear Necessary 


Since, according to this analysis, 
minimum working stocks in elevators 
and mills could hardly be reduced be- 
low 34 million bushels, the quantity 
remaining for milling in the last five 
months of the season would be 150 mil- 
lion bushels. In these months last year 
mills ground about 205 million bush- 
els. Thus, the “free” supply appears 
to be insufficient to take care of mill- 
ing needs for the rest of the season, 
and it is reasoned that some redemp- 
tions of loans must occur—a develop- 
ment that could come about only if 
cash wheat prices advance sufficient- 
ly to make selling attractive to farm- 
ers before their loan notes mature on 
April 30. 


Some “Doubtiuls” 
Temper Analysis 


A number of possibly doubtful as- 
sumptions, of course, have to be made 
in an analysis of this kind. Some ex- 
ports probably will move out of the 
“free” supply, which would be a fur- 
ther bullish factor. Also, it is pos- 
sible that loan participation may not 
have reached the total estimated 
(final figures are not yet available) 
or redemptions already have reduced 
the loan tie-up. Such developments 
would detract somewhat from the 
bullish view. Smaller use of wheat for 
flour production this year than last 
year—though this is unlikely—would 
also have this effect. Nevertheless, 
this set of figures very plainly de- 
scribes the very contradictory situ- 
ation of scarcity in the midst of an 
overwhelming surplus supply. 


“Dust Bowl” Threat 
Becomes Reality 


The “dust bowl” threat that norm- 
ally comes about this time of the 
year recently became a reality in 


parts of the Southwest because of 
a continuing drouth situation and 
high winds. What promised to be a 
good year for winter wheat has 
turned out once more to be a very 
doubtful one. A prominent grain firm 
recently noted that the next few 
weeks will be decisive to the south- 
western winter wheat crop. “The im- 
minent possibilities,” it said, “range 
from a large crop to a virtual crop 
failure over the entire area.” Some 
scattered moisture has been received 
to relieve the situation somewhat, 
but on the whole the area needs plen- 
tiful rain, particularly in the western 
portions of the wheat belt. Markets, 
especially the new crop futures, may 
be expected to be very sensitive to 
daily changes in the outlook. 


USDA Coneerned 
Over Storage 


Meanwhile, the USDA is greatly 
concerned with its surplus grain prob- 
lem and an impending shortage of 
storage space. To clear the decks for 
another possibly big harvest this 
year, USDA recently asked farmers 
to turn over loan stocks to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. ahead of the 
loan expiration date. It has taken 
steps to encourage building of storage 
facilities, including farm storage. It 
has also announced a “reseal” pro- 
gram for loan wheat intended to en- 
courage farmers to keep supplies on 
the farm and has added to its “moth- 
ball fleet” storage in merchant ma- 
rine vessels. How successful USDA’s 
efforts are in making the loan pro- 
gram effective from the storage angle 
could have a market bearing later 
on in the year. 


Flexible Support 
Bill Introduced 


Attacking the over-all agricultural 
surplus problem on the legislative 
front, proponents of a flexible price 
support program have introduced a 
bill in the Senate embodying most of 
the recommendations made earlier to 
Congress by President Eisenhower. 





Summary of Flour Quotations © 


March 6 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery 


Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 





Chicago 
6.45@6.70 
oo@ cee 


Spring short ....... — Pre 
Spring stamGard 26... cccccccecces 6.35 @6.60 
Spring straight ...... eee eee 
Gorimg Great ClOOP 2... cccccevcnces 5.75 @6.35 
Hard winter short ..........+s6. 6.13 @6.30 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.03@6.20 
Hard winter first clear ...... - + -@5.28 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.13 @7.47 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.15@5.81 
Soft winter straight ....... cane — 
Soft winter first clear ........... 4.25@4.46 
ye BOW, WEED cvcevesceecseces 4.55 @4.62 
BO GO, GRE ccscccocccccccese 3.81@3.90 

New York 
Spring high gluten ..........+.. 7.61@7.61 
Berims GROTt .ccccccccccccccccccs oe eee 
Gente MeeMEare .ccccccccccvscsss 6.86@6.96 
Spring first CIOMF ...ccccccsces 6.55 @6.95 
Hard winter short . 6.79@6.89 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.59 @6.89 
Hard winter first clear .. oe@ coc 
Soft winter short patent — Pe 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.50@5.90 
Soft winter first clear ........... cow? cco 
Rye flour, white ....sccccceccecs 5.00@5.10 


Rye flour, dark 


Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
inst a0 te ase coe ove wT. Fee 
6.86@6.89 ...@... o2+@ oo. 7.49@7.65 
6.31@6.39 ooe@ coe @6.85 6.94@7.1¢ 
6.21@6.29 ooo « @6.75 6.89@7.00 
ee Se aoe @. ---@6.84 
5.86@6.34 — 2Tr @6.55 6.61@6.82 
++-@... 6.01@6.08 @6.30 ...@6.84 
-+-@... 5.91@5.98 @6.15 6.66@6.74 

-@... 4.55@5.00 ...@5.60 5.78@6.36 

oe ves ST ee -+-@... 6.30@8.01 
+0 de new 600 ove oe ee ++-@7.31 

~ Pee sve ewe --»-@5.60 5.96@6.20 
ccc @ cee ooe@ ooo -»»@5.25 4.81@5.05 
4.21@4.30 coe @ oce ---@4.93 4.93@5.15 
3.51@ 3.60 ovo@ sve --@4.18 4.18@4.30 
Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
7.60@7.70 7.54@7.64 7.30@7.60 7.15@7.40 
7.00@7.10 6.99@7.09 6.85@7.05 6.70@6.90 
6.95@7.05 6.89@6.99 6.75@6.95 6.55@6.80 
6.85@6.95 6.62@6.97 6.36@6.91 6.30@6.50 
6.85@6.95 6.79@6.90 6.62@6.84 6.35@6.55 
6.65@6.75 6.59@6.70 6.46@6.64 6.20@6.35 
cooGl cee @ ace +++@... 5.05@5.40 
oc@ on. a. --@... 5.60@6.90 

--@... 6.52@6.02 --@... 5.25@5.60 

YY eee -@. --@... 4.55@4.90 
5.05 @5.15 @. 4.78@5.00 ...@... 

ve Oe , 4.03@4.28 oo@ - 
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Market 
Editor 


George L. Gates 








Bitter opposition by high, rigid sup- 
port proponents already has been en- 
countered, and much more will be 
heard in the weeks to come. Of par- 
ticular interest in early testimony 
were the comments of a USDA offi- 
cial on the “insulated reserve” fea- 
ture of the proposal. (By “insulating” 
or removing from normal market 
channels quantities of farm products, 
less drastic reductions in support 
levels are contemplated than would 
result from flexible supports without 
this feature.) The USDA official 
noted that if 500 million bushels of 
wheat were put in the reserve, the 
support rate would be 82% of parity. 
If 400 million were set aside, the 
rate would be 77%. To maintain the 
present 90% level, 650 million bushels 
would have to be placed in the re- 
serve stockpile. With wheat markets 
so completely dominated by the sup- 
port laws, the outcome of the great 
debate in Washington is bound to 
become a top factor in the more 
distant market future. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Major Bakeries 
Publish Annual 
Statements 


American Bakeries Co. 


CHICAGO — American Bakeries 
Co. (formerly Purity Bakeries Corp.) 
reports consolidated net income, in- 
cluding net income of American 
Bakeries Co., Florida, prior to effec- 
tive date of merger, after provision 
for federal taxes on income, for the 
year ended Jan. 2, 1954 (53 weeks) 
of $4,505,666. This is equivalent to 
$2.66 per share on 1,596,193 shares of 
common stock outstanding after all 
allowance equivalent to the preferred 
stock dividend requirement for the 
year. This compares to total consoli- 
dated net income of the merged con- 
panies of $4,665,756 for the year ended 
Dec. 27, 1952 (52 weeks). 

For the 13 weeks ended Jan. 2, 
1954, consolidated net income after 
provision for federal taxes on income, 
was $1,363,281, equivalent to 82¢ per 
share on common stock outstanding, 
after an allowance equivalent to the 
preferred stock dividend requirement 
for 13 weeks. This compares to total 
consolidated net income of the 
merged companies of $1,325,017 for 
the last 12 weeks of 1952. 


¥ Y 





Campbell-Taggart 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Despite an in- 
crease of 3% million dollars in net 
sales, increased labor and material 
costs lowered the net income of 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc., for 1953. 


Net sales were $108,276,235 com- 
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pared with $104,719,576 for the pre- 
vious year, J. W. Carence, chairman 
of the Campbell Taggart board, 
pointed out in the firm’s annual re- 
port. Net income slipped to $5,203,- 
¥ ¥ 
Continental Baking Co. 

NEW YORK—Dollar sales of the 
Continental Baking Co. during 1953 
were greater than in any previous 
year, R. Newton Laughlin, president, 
said in the company’s annual report. 
Amounting to $198,844,653, the sales 
represented an increase of 10% over 
sales for the previous year. Net in- 
come was also up. 

A part of the increase was due to 
price adjustments, Mr. Laughlin said, 
but in addition bread pdéundage in- 
creased 5% and cake poundage in- 
creased approximately 7%% during 
1953. Sales consisted of approximate- 
ly 75% bread and 25% cake. 

Net income rose to $5,654,438 from 
$4,881,645 for the same period in 
1952. Net income per dollar of sales 
was 2.84¢ compared with 2.7¢ the 
previous year. Net income per share 
of common was $3.96 versus $3.24. 

¥ ¥ 
General Baking Co. 

NEW YORK—Net sales of $120,- 
496,472 were reported by General 
Baking Co. for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 26, 1953, according to the annual 
report released by George L. Morri- 
son, president and chairman of the 
board, an increase of $470,385 over 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Earnings after provision for federal 
taxes on income were $2,206,625, 
equal after dividends on the $8 pre- 
ferred stock to $.98 a common share. 
This compares with $2,844,973 or 
$1.38 a common share for the year 
1952. In addition to the regular $8 
dividend on preferred stock, dividend 
payments in 1953 totaled $1 a share 
of common stock, as compared with 
$.90 per share paid in 1952. 

¥ ¥ 
Interstate Bakeries, Inc. 

KANSAS CITY — Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. registered new records 
in sales and income for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1953, president R. L. 
Nafziger disclosed in the company’s 
1953 annual report released Feb. 24. 

Net sales for the year aggregated 
$86,063,775 as compared with $79,- 
319,589 in 1952. 

Net earnings were $2,500,431, an 
increase of 7.20% over the $2,332,598 
earned in 1952. After preferred divi- 
dends totaling $359,995, this a- 
mounted to $3.50 per share in 1953 
as compared with $3.25 per share 
the previous year, on 610,872 shares 
outstanding. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA BAKERS 
COUNCIL NAMES OFFICERS 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — The annual 
meeting of the South Carolina Bakers 
Council, Inc., was held recently at 
the Columbia Hotel, Columbia, and 
the following officers and directors 
were elected for one-year terms: 


President, O. L. Cross, American 
Bakeries Co., Ine., Florence, S.C.; 
vice president, H. D. Schweers, Claus- 
sen Baking Co., Charleston, S.C.; 
treasurer, Robert Jennings, III, Pal- 
metto Baking Co., Orangeburg, S.C. 

Directors: Lee Nason, Colonial 
Baking Co., Augusta, Ga.; Athos 
Rostan, Waldensian Bakeries, Inc., 
Shelby, N.C.; Hamlin Gleaton, Claus- 
Sen's Bakery, Greenville, S.C.; L. T. 
Pickett, Columbia Baking Co., Co- 
lumbia, S.C. Harlan B. Stout, 200 

oodrow St., Columbia, remains as 
executive secretary. 
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W. A. Richards 


RESIGNS POST—William A. Rich- 
ards has resigned his position with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, after serving for the past 10 years 
as bakery serviceman. The resigna- 
tion was effective March 1. Mr. 
Richards has had 33 years of experi- 
ence in the industry in bakery sales 
and service work. Prior to joining 
Russell-Miller in 1943 he was with 
International Milling Co. at Buffalo. 
Previously he had been connected 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co. at 
Minneapolis. 


Subjects Listed 
for AIB Bakery 


Sanitation Course 


CHICAGO — Technical facts and 
their application in bakery sanitation 
will be stressed at the March 19-22 
special course in bakery sanitation 
to be given by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking in Chicago. 

Designed to assist the baker in 
operating a clean plant, the course 
will also be of interest and benefit 
to the allied trades. The courses will 
be presented by the institute staff, 
with two guest lecturers, Shelbey T. 
Grey, chief, Chicago district, US. 
Food & Drug Administration, and 
William D. Fitzwater, fish and wild 
life service, U.S. Department of In- 
terior, included. 

Certificates will be awarded for 
successful completion of the course. 

Among the topics to be included 
are federal enforcement of bakery 
sanitation laws, organizing a sanita- 
tion program, rodents, insects, the 
grain sanitation program, inspection 
and storage of ingredients, insecti- 
cides, spot fumigation, safety prac- 
tices in the sanitation program, 
equipment, design, cleaning methods, 
floor maintenance, cost control, bak- 
ery hygiene and food handling prac- 
tices. 
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WARD DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—The Ward Baking 
Co. has declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 136% ($1.37%4 a share) 
on the outstanding 542% cumulative 
preferred stock of the company, and 
a quarterly dividend of 45¢ a share 
on the outstanding common stock. 
Both dividends are payable on April 
1 to holders of recerd March 13. 





BASIC FOODS SALES TAKES 
OVER LEHCO BAKERY LINE 


ENGLEWOOD, N.J. — The Basic 
Foods Sales Corp. has completed ar- 
rangements for the exclusive distri- 
bution and servicing of the complete 
line of Lehco bakery machines, manu- 
factured by Lehman Equipment Co., 
Pasadena, Cal., it has been announced 
by Kurt Preuss, vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Included in the Lehco line is the 
patented “Hot Print Icer,’’ which, by 
means of a heated roller, deposits the 
exact desired amount of icing and 
gives a hand iced appearance to all 
types of sweet goods and Danish pas- 
tries; nutter and topper machines and 
automatic jelly roll equipment. 

“Basic Foods will continue to man- 
ufacture and sell its own established 
line of Frost-O-Fast icing machines,” 
Mr. Preuss said. “The addition of 
Lehco bakery equipment will enable 
us to enlarge our service to all types 
of bakers and to provide present users 
of Lehco bakery equipment with spe- 
cialized technical assistance.” 





Rocky Mountain 
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boards, theater advertising, 
cards, handbills, etc.? 

This part of the program should 
be given a lot of study, he explained, 
for each individual baker has a differ- 
ent advertising program and the 
media must be made to fit his in- 
dividual need. The amount he has 
to spend also enters into the picture. 
If it is a small ad budget space in 
a large city daily would be out of 
the question. The same is true of 
TV programs, which are expensive. 
After the mechanics and the media 
parts of the program have been de- 
cided, who is to prepare the copy 
must be determined. If the baker or 
someone in his business is not capable 
of doing the job or has not the time, 
then a good advertising agency 
should be called in to aid. 

“Budgets—how to Establish” was 
part of the program handled by Mr. 
Broyles. He said in opening that 
there is no exact set of rules to de- 
termine what an advertising budget 
of any business should be. It varies, 
but usually runs from 2% to 6% of 
gross volume. He said a small one- 
man bakery should spend around 3% 
of the gross, but that will vary ac- 
cording to profit. There is no exact 
science in this matter and judgement 
must be used—‘“It is what you do 
with your advertising money that 
really counts,” said Mr. Broyles. 

He told of a baker in the small 
mountain town of Aspen, Colo., that 
spent $700 a year in advertising. 
This baker used his local weekly 
newspaper, a bulletin distributed to 
the hotels and postcards sent to cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 

“The little fellow has to put teeth 
into his advertising,” says Mr. 
Broyles. “The big baking firms can 
get by by merely using their name 
and the name of their product. Every 
business should operate with a bud- 
get for advertising. Most small bak- 
eries, however, have no publicity plan 
and that is where an advertising 
agency can be of service.” 

Wayne Welch spoke on the public 
relations side of business. “Develop 
an opportunist philosophy,” advised 
the speaker. “Be an idea man. Keep 
a record of birthdays, anniversaries, 
other special dates in lives of your 
best customers. This is good public 
relationship.” 

He told of one baker in a college 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
1 8 


1953-34 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 


I i 5c facaare hen 52% 59% 59% 
Cont. Baking Co... 254%, 185% 223%, 23 
Pee. FESO 2.0605 98 8954 97 97 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 78 67% 135% 773% 
 - ree 179 161 oove See 
Dow Chemical ... 4354 33% 35 35% 
Pee. CE A ...... 941% .... 103 
Gen. Baking Co. . 14% 10% 10% 10% 
, FF ere 155 142 -+.. 148% 
Gen. Foods Corp.. 60% 56% 57% 59 
ef | errr 100% 88% .... 100% 
General Mills, Inc., 
. -*., ae 124% 113% 123% 123% 
Merck & Co. ..... 25% 17 205, 205% 
Pfd. $3.50 ...... 111 914% 105 102% 
ee OR adverse 111 0254 ~«... 05 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 38 34 37 3636 
Pillsbury M., Ine., 3754 32 3534 37 
Proc. & Gamble... 74 59% 69% 173 
St. Regis Paper Co. 2354 174% 21% 21% 
Pfd. $4.40 ...... 99 91% .... 91% 
Std. Brands, Inc.. 31 25 295% 31 
Sterling Drug .... 38% 32% 37% 38% 
Pee. SE. ....8- 95 87 +++. 94% 
Sunsh, Bise., Inc... 79% 66 78% 18% 
United Biscuit of 
eer 39% 33% 39% 395% 
Ward Baking Co... 28% 18% 23% 244 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


General Mills, Inc, ......... 62% 63% 

tics ches. adansns 123 128 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.... 177% 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd... 102 102% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 91 92 
United Biscuit of America, 

_,.¢ (235 105 1061, 
Ward Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd... 103% 104% 





town in Kansas that secured the 
birthdates of every student in the 
college that fell during the school 
year. Then he sent a letter to the 
parents of these students a short 
time before their son’s or daughter’s 
birthday saying that the bakery 
would be glad to furnish a birthday 
cake. The plan netted a nice birthday 
cake business for this Kansas baker. 


Other factors in the public rela- 
tions field are to get acquainted with 
the editor of home town papers, 
managers of radio stations and the 
like and then keep them posted on 
interesting happenings that they can 
use, he said. 

As to public relations at the point 
of sale, Mr. Welch advised that the 
bakery be kept clean, window and 
other displays timely, informative 
and uniform. 

The rest of the convention program 
was given over to a question and 
answer session with the panel. One 
timely question was, “Is radio adver- 
tising still good, or has TV taken 
away its effectiveness?” The answer 
was to “pick the right spot on radio— 
either early in the morning or during 
the hour when people are returning 
home from work when they are lis- 
tening to their car radios.” 

Another question—if a small bake 
shop has only $100 to spend each 
month how should it spend it? It 
was the general opinion of the panel 
that direct mail was the best answer, 
or if the baker was in a small town 
where newspaper ad rates are low 
that medium can be used. Attractive 
packaging of bakery products also 
is a good method of advertising, it 
was pointed out. 

The meeting was well attended. 
The 110 bakers, allied tradesmen and 
their ladies were guests at the lunch- 
eon of the association. Credit for the 
success of the meeting was given to 
C. J. Downing, program chairman; 
Garland Long, Rainbo Bread Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., in charge of arrange- 
ments, and the officers: Jack Jacob- 
son, president; Eddie Gonzales, Miller 
Super Markets, Denver, first vice 
president; Dick Knight, Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, second vice pres- 
ident, and Fred Linsenmaier, Linsen- 
maier’s Bakery Service, Denver, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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comfort and convenience of employ- 
ees. 

He recommended wall- hung fix- 
tures wherever possible and said that 
ventilation was important. Slides 
showed during the discussion pointed 
up the convenience of a solid tile 
base under metal lockers for cleanli- 
ness and he suggested that locker 
facilities should be adequately 
planned at first because they are 
costly to enlarge. He mentioned the 
importance of inspection as a part 
of the sanitation program and said 
the plant should be divided into areas 
and inspections made often with 
supervisors as a part of a sanitation 
committee. 

Post-paper discussion brought up 
the rule of some bakeries allowing 
three cleaning personnel to every 100 
employees and the American Insti- 
tute of Baking criterion of 5 per 100 
production men, or perhaps a payroll 
of 114% of the gross value of product 
or one sanitation man per 8,000 sq 
ft. plant area. 

It was also suggested from the floor 
that these people be called sanitation 
men instead of janitors in order to 
provide them with pride in their work 
and promote greater efficiency. 


How Management 
And Production 
Can Boost Profit 


The morning session March 3 dur- 
ing the ASBE convention was given 
over to a discussion of the production 
department and the ingredients used 
in that department under the session 
chairmanship of Earl C. Palmer, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York. C. F. 
Stroehmann, Stroehmann' Brothers 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. opened this 
discussion with his talk on “What 
Management Expects from Produc- 
tion Personnel’’—which was summed 
up in his opening statement: “Man- 
agement expects perfection.” 

Unless we strive for perfection we 
never will attain anything near our 
goal, Mr. Stroehmann said, quoting 
Michaelangelo: “Trifles make perfec- 
tion, but perfection is no trifle.” Mr. 
Stroehmann suggested that produc- 
tion supervisory personnel conduct a 
constant check on ingredients and 
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y. He 
said that the real and final test of 
what management expects is “that 
the sale of the product begin at the 
production department of the bakery 

no product is ever any better than 
the production personnel,” he said. 
“There should not be one step that 
management or production is willing 
to pass over.” 

If the production personnel look 
ahead and plan properly the opera- 
tion will run smoothly, Mr. Stroeh- 
mann said, merchandise is saleable 
because of the smooth running and 
when merchandise is saleable that 
means profit. 

The point of view of the production 
department and it ability to contrib- 
ute to the profit picture was handled 
by a panel dividing production opera- 
tions into parts. Representing the 
mixing room was Paul Kamman, 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago. On 
behalf of makeup and baking Joseph 
Babeor, City Baking Co., Baltimore 
spoke. The contribution of wrapping, 
packaging and shipping was described 
by H. A. Meyer, Grocer’s Baking Co., 
Lexington, Ky. Mr. Kamman charted 
several procedures and ideal condi- 
tions within the production depart- 
ment, beginning with receiving pro- 
cedure, which he called the first 
point where losses can occur but 
probably the most neglected part of 
the entire production operation. He 
suggested that the receiving clerk, 
properly trained, check each ship- 
ment and record deficiencies on de- 
livery slips so that the driver of the 
delivery truck can attest to the 
damaged or missing goods. The super- 
intendent should spot-check for quali- 
ty at the time of delivery. 

The next point where profit leaks 
can occur was listed as the storage 
room. Mr. Kamman detailed proper 
storage procedures for each ingredi- 
ent: 

Flour: On skids or pallets in a 
clean well ventilated room with tem- 
peratures ideally kept at between 75 
and 80 and humidity approximately 
60%. If flour is stored for more than 
three weeks it is likely that there 
will be some infestation loss, Mr. 
Kamman said. The proper inventory 
control for flour and all perishable 
materials will assure that the older 
materials get used first. 

Sugar storage conditions are about 
the same as flour with the production 
manager making sure that storage 
is off damp floors so that it won't be- 
come lumpy. 

“The finest ingredients can become 


methods to promote efficiency 
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Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., new ASBE head, receives his 
gavel from M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, retiring president. 





inferior during storage,” Mr. Kam- 
man said. Salt, yeast food, and dry 
milk should not be stored near gaso- 
line or oil or machine room supplies 
since it picks up off odors easily and 
is quite sensitive to heat or moisture. 
Yeast foods are affected the same 
way and compressed yeast should 
preferably be stored in a refrigerator 
at about 40 to 50°, and a two or three 
day supply should never be exceeded. 
He suggested that yeast never be 
used when discolored. 

Shortening should be used within 
five or six weeks to insure against 
rancidity. Later, in response to a 
question from the floor, Mr. Kamman 
suggested that shortening be stored 
in the “coolest place in the plant,” 
at somewhere around the 60° temper- 
ature if possible. 

Cellophane storage should be in a 
dry place with temperature never 
above 80° and relative humidity ap- 
proximately 60%. It is necessary to 
avoid dampness, he said and he sug- 
gested that the baker condition the 
rolls for four to five days at room 
temperature and unwrap one day be- 
fore using. Wax paper should be 
stored about the same. 

In the assembly room the scalers 
must be trained to be accurate or 
quality and uniformity will suffer. 
The scalers should be told how a 
small amount of variation of any one 
ingredient can make a big difference 
in the quality of the article as well 
as in the profit. Chances for leaks 
in this end of the operation were laid 
to poor inventory control, careless 
handling and weighing and_inac- 
curate scales. All scales should be 
checked for accuracy on a regular 
schedule, he pointed out. 

All bagged ingredients should be 
dumped into good containers, he 
said, since it is a poor practice to 
scoop from bags. 

He pointed out that management 
should watch so that employees never 
attempt to cover up mistakes, since 
if caught in time corrective measures 
can still produce good doughs out of 
seemingly spoiled ones. Mr. Babeor 
said that the four elements of cost 
control by the divider operator are 
the scaling weight, the material cost, 
dusting flour and divider oil. He 
pointed out how improper scheduling 
can cost money through one phase 
of the production operation being out 
of kilter. 

Mr. Babeor also had several things 
to say about the methods of getting 
cooperation from one’s fellow em- 
ployees, saying “When it looks as if 
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workers don’t understand our prob. 
lems it is very likely because we are 
not understanding their problems. 
Personnel relations are the basis of 
profit and teamwork works at all 
levels of supervision.” Mr. Meyer 
pointed out that he had been in sey- 
eral plants recently in which the en- 
tire production department was jin 
excellent shape except for their wrap- 
ping and storage room which was he 
said, “in terrible shape.” 

“I remember speaking to one 
supervisor who had a dough that was 
not up to standard and he said he 
would be ‘darn glad when the stuff 
was wrapped.’”’ 

Care must be taken in selecting 
packaging materials that come in 
contact with the product cover. Even 
though the decision as to using wax 
or cellophane is made by manage. 
ment, the production superintendent 
should be in a position to recommend 
the type. He listed several criterions 
for good packaging materials and 
pointed out that the most skilled men 
in the bakery should be on the wrap- 
ping machines, since if there is a 
1 in. overwrap on 18 loaves of bread, 
enough paper will be wasted to wrap 
one additional loaf. 

The functions of active ingredients 
of yeast foods in dough conditioners 
were outlined by James A. Doty, 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas 
City, Mo., who said that his definition 
of yeast foods would cover raw ma- 
terials used in the growth of yeast 
cells and dough conditioners would 
be any material that modifies the 
doughs. Prime reason for using the 
latter is so that the doughs will ma- 
chine better and hold a greater per- 
centage of water. He said that flour 
attains a better strength when it is 
properly oxidized and mentioned that 
the carrier in yeast foods provides 
the required nutrient for the growth 
of yeast, and mentioned that potas- 
sium bromate is slower in action 
than potassium idodate. The speaker 
termed the ingredients as “additional 
tools to enable the production man to 
get a better product.” 

Gerald Reed, Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia, explained the function 
and practical use of fungal enzymes. 
He explained what they are, how 
they function, in what form they are 
available to the baker and when are 
they useful. 

“Enzymes are biological materials 
— proteins — generated by animals, 
plants and micro-organisms,” he said. 
“They are the tools with which other 
biological materials are either con- 





(Center) past president Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, 
presents a desk pen set to Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Glabe is past program chairman and retiring second vice president. 
(Right) Mr. Swortfiguer receives his electric clock from Guy T. Shiver- 
decker, National Home Bakery, Dayton, Ohio, past president. 
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structed, broken down into their com- 
ponent parts, or connected with other 
materials to form larger aggregates.” 
He discussed the two types of en- 
zymes With which the baker is mostly 
concerned when he is using malt or 
fungal enzymes—namely diastases 
which break down starch, and pro- 
teases which break down gluten. 
The function of diastatic enzymes 
(amylases) in bread making is the 
production of sugars in the sponge 
to sustain a lively fermentation, the 
modification of starch to improve its 
structural characteristics in the final 
loaf for the production of good grain, 
texture (softness), and loaf volume. 


Enzymes’ Function 


The function of proteolytic enzymes 
in bread baking is the modification 
of gluten. This permits usually a re- 
duction of the mixing time, it gives 
the dough better working character- 
istics, (better machinability); and it 
improves grain and texture of the 
final bread. The proteolytic activity 
of flour itself is usually very low, and 
very little protease is added at the 
mill with the malt so that the baker 
is dependent on addition of such pro- 
teases from fungal sources in his own 
bake shop. Except for extremely 
strong flours, this is actually prefer- 
able to any addition at the mill, be- 
cause the effectiveness of proteolytic 
enzymes is so dependent on time and 
temperature of sponge and dough fer- 
mentation that proper control of sup- 
plementation at the mill level would 
be difficult, he said. 

Cereal enzymes from wheat or bar- 
ley malt are good sources of diastat- 
ic enzymes. They are available to the 
baker either as dry powdered materi- 
als (malted wheat fiour or malted 
barley flour) or as sirups prepared 
from extracts of these cereals. 

Fungal enzymes are usually pro- 
duced in highly concentrated form 
by prime manufacturers as dry pow- 
ders. These materials are too con- 
centrated to be handled conveniently 
by the baker, since as little as % to 
1 gram would have to be weighed out 
per 100 lb. of flour. Therefore, these 
concentrates are either diluted with 
flour, corn starch, sugar or salt so 
that the baker can weigh out quanti- 
ties of 2-8 oz. per 100 Ib. of flour 
or the concentrates are offered in 
tablet or wafer form somewhat simi- 
lare in their mode of application to 
the vitamin enrichment tablets. In 
some cases, fungal enzymes are of- 
fered in mixture with other baking 
ingredients, e.g. (1) with yeast food, 
(2) with lipoxidase and inactive dry 
yeast, (3) with oxidizing agents, or 
(4) in mixture with a cereal malt. 


Flour Quality 


William W. Prouty, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, reviewed 
flour terminology in his modern con- 
cept of flour quality paper. He defined 
ash and protein ranges in the various 
mended that the cereal chemist not 
be divorced from bake shop produc- 
tion. In fact, he said, they should 
work closely with the production 
superintendent and spend time in the 
shop every day. 

Mr. Prouty suggested a flour speci- 
fication for white pan bread which 
covered the type of wheat, the proper 
sanitation, the confirmation with the 
US. Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
the chemical analysis, and defined 
the physical chemical properties such 
as absorption, mixing time, malt sup- 
plement, Color, maturing and _ per- 
formance. 
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Packaging and ; 
Mechanical Sweet 
Goods Production 


The packaging of baked goods at 
various points along the line from the 
bakery to the consumer, as well as 
the handling of the finished packaged 
goods received attention at the after- 
noon session March 3. The call to as- 
sembly was given by the meeting 
chairman M. J. Swortfiguer, the 
Kroger Co., St. Louis, Mo. The ses- 
sion chairman was Charles J. Lingel- 
bach, the Marathon Corp. Menasha, 
Wis. 

The first speaker on the program 
was Herbert B. Ungles, Ungles Bak- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. He read a 
paper prepared by William Metz, 
Metz Baking Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
who could not be present. Mr. Ungles 
traced the history of the wrapping 
of bakery foods through paraffin and 
cellophane up to the use of wrappings 
and end-labels. The machinery 
makers have kept pace with the 
needs of the industry, he said, in de- 
veloping high speed wrapping ma- 
chines, end labelers and refrigerating 
sealing units. He said that some 
wrapping machines have electric eye 
devices to permit one man operation. 
He added however, that the baking 
industry has been slow to adopt this, 
and only about 15% of the bakers 
have high speed wrapping machines 
with electric-eye attachments. 

Mr. Ungles suggested that more 
inter-industry cooperation could pro- 
duce better packaging for baked 
foods. In his further discussion, he 
suggested that bakers need foil pans 
strapped together, as well as wrap- 
ping machines which can handle the 
new wrapping film. William E. Ting- 
ley, Gopher Grinders, Inc., Anoka, 
Minn., told the proper handling of 
finished package baked goods. He 
pointed out that the goal of the baker 
is to place their products on distribu- 
tor shelves and to the eventual consu- 
mer in as good condition as when first 
baked. Wider distribution areas and 
the use of transports have brought on 
additional packaging and handling 
problems, he said. 

He observed that some firms pack- 
age 120 loaves of bread in a single 
box. He said that the bottom loaves 
will be crushed, and suggested ship- 
ment in a regular slotted carton with 
special packing as well as special pre- 
cautions to avoid condensation dam- 
age. One remedy for condensation, he 
said, is to have a conveyor to let the 
bread cool before it is loaded on the 
truck, or to have a heater in the 
truck. 

To move products away from the 
wrapping machine and into the trans- 
port without damage, he suggested 
gravity roll conveyors with metal 
rolls or wooden roll conveyors, or 
power-driven conveyors. When buy- 
ing a package handling system, he 
suggested, technical advice should be 
sought. The result of a survey 
made to study the standardization of 
packages for bakery goods was pre- 
sented by Merrill O. Maughan, Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association of Ameri- 
ca, Chicago. Mr. Maughan pointed 
out that bakers penalize themselves 
by ordering a multitudinous variety 
of package style and sizes for their 
products. He pointed out that 25% 
of the machinery time in a package 
manufacturing firm is spent in make- 
ready. The Inter-industry Bakery 
Packaging Committee has suggested 
that hamburger and wiener rolls be 
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standardized to include only 34 differ- 
ent sizes. He urged that standardiz- 
ation and simplification is good com- 
mon sense and listed other industries 
which have done so successfully. 

The inter-industry committee has 
conducted a survey in 151 stores in 
20 states, he said, to get storekeepers’ 
opinions on bakery packages. The fol- 
lowing results were obtained: (1) 
94% of store managers want bakery 
package simplification and standard- 
ization. (2) 91% said the bakery sec- 
tion appearance would improve. (3) 
94% said stackability would be in- 
creased. (4) 84% believe sales would 
increase. Paul Pfrommer, Durkee 
Famous Foods, Chicago, told of the 
mechanical production of roll-in Dan- 
ish type coffee cake and sweet rolls. 
A large variety of such goods can be 
made by mechanical production, he 
said, and the use of machinery does 
not affect the quality. Giving some 
advice on Danish pastry, Mr. Pfrom- 
mer said that the mixing time varies. 
He said, however, that the dough 
should be mixed just to the clean-up 
point. Sticky and clammy doughs 
should be avoided. Sponge or straight 
doughs may be used, but in most 
plants the latter is preferred. Floor 
time varies from none to 30 min. Mr. 
Pfrommer presented on slides the for- 
mula for Danish doughs. 

An interview of several visitors 
from foreign countries, conducted by 
Elmer F. Glabe, food technology, Chi- 
cago, concluded the afternoon pro- 
gram. The interpreter was G. K. Ek- 
stedt, Standard Brands, New York. 


Cake Production 
And Taste Appeal 
Problems Examined 


The first of two complete sessions 
on various problems in cake produc- 
tion and sales took up the morning 
program March 4 with B. R. Kramer, 
Procter & Gamble Co., University 
City, Mo., session chairman. Al 
Blakes, Traders Oil Mill Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas described several types 
of cakes detailing formulas and pro- 
duction methods to show how the in- 
crease or decrease of certain ingredi- 
ents can affect cake formulas with 
the idea of “balancing” them. 

Mr. Blakes felt that a cake balanc- 
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ing plan would afford a flexible means 
of calculating cost and determining 
quality and altering formulas with- 
out going through complete shop runs 
and other time consuming and costly 
methods. He felt that figuring on a 
true percentage basis in formulas 
reckoned on 100 lb. flour would per- 
mit substitution of ingredients and 
would permit proper evaluation. The 
method was later called by other 
observers so flexible that one could 
convert from laboratory size runs to 
shop size batches without losing con- 
trol. 

In an effort to standardize shop 
procedure, Mr. Blakes detailed such 
items as a chart for quickly deter- 
mining specific gravity and specific 
volume, since he pointed out that 
there is a definite correlation between 
finished volume of the cake and the 
specific gravity of the batter. 

Al Welzenbach, Kenwood Cake Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. made reference to 
mounting labor problems, increased 
mechanization and the definite need 
for quality control and cost control 
which makes the proper scheduling 
of cake production vital. 

Once a basic production layout is 
determined and the flow is timed, the 
establishment of mixing and oven ca- 
pacities will permit the setting up of 
a schedule completely through to the 
finishing and wrapping department, 
he said. He reminded the listening en- 
gineers that one should leave clean- 
ing allowances and oven tempera- 
ture variations as a part of the pro- 
duction schedule. 

Change-overs are the toughest to 
control, he said. If there is a variety 
of cakes in production, it may take 
more time for change-overs than the 
actual processing. He suggested that 
each department have a written sys- 
tem stressing the value of informed 
employees and said that they should 
not only be instructed but should be 
sold on proper scheduling. 


The recording of past experience is 
a great guide to proper scheduling, he 
said, pointing out that the only posi- 
tive medium by which we can control 
quality as well as time and labor, 
which are both money, he said, is 
through scheduling, scaling, deposit- 
ing and oven schedules. The mixer 
schedule should be tied in with the 
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Cake Easter Eggs... 
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Russell-Miller Bakery Sales 
Builder Marks Fifth Year 


“Cake Easter Eggs,” one of the 
popular sales builders offered the 
baking industry, are marking their 
fifth anniversary this spring. 

Officials of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., who annually promote the sale 
of Cake Easter Eggs with their 
American Beauty cake flour say ad- 
vance orders from throughout the 


territory are considerably ahead of 
last year at the same period. 
Bakers whose supply of Cake East- 





CAKE DISPLAY KIT—The display 
pieces shown above are available 
with the Cake Easter Egg promotion 
kit supplied by Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. The display bunny at the top is 
animated. 


er Eggs fell short of demand a year 
ago have indicated their confidence 
in the promotion by substantially in- 
creasing their orders. 

Sales of this novelty Easter item 
annually reach their peak the week 
preceding the holiday, according to 
Frank Morris, bakery flour sales 
manager for Russell-Miller. On the 
basis of orders already in, he expects 
sales between now and Easter Sun- 
day, April 18, to set a new record 
for the promotion. 

Letters from bakers in such scat- 
tered locations as New York, Ohio, 
Georgia, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
West Virginia indicate the Cake 
Easter Eggs out-pulled all other holi- 
day promotions of baked goods dur- 
ing the past year, with a resultant 
increase in profits. 

Bakers receive a complete and dif- 
ferent Cake Egg promotion kit at no 
extra cost with their purchase of 
American Beauty cake flour. 

The kit includes a 3-foot animated 
Easter bunny, lithographed in five 
colors; six colorfully lithographed 
die-cut display pieces for window and 
counter use (include bunnies, chicks 
and ducks); a cute bunny display 
which holds an actual basket of Cake 
Easter Eggs, and grass green crepe 
paper. 

Russell-Miller also has available 
at cost, as long as supplies last, 
brightly-colored woven wicker Easter 
baskets with shredded cellophane, 
which hold the large or small eggs, 
also extra molds for making the cake 
eggs. 

With this material to dress up win- 
dows and counters, and the animated 
3-foot bunny to attract the atten- 
tion of both youngsters and adults, 
Mr. Morris predicted that “bakers 
who stock and promote the Cake 
Easter Eggs will find this one of the 
best holiday money-making deals 
ever offered.” 

Information on the Cake Easter 
Eggs can be obtained from any Rus- 
sell-Miller salesman or by writing di- 
rectly to Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAPMAN & SMITH NAMES 
NEW DIRECTOR, OFFICERS 


MELROSE PARK, ILL.—At the 
recent annual meeting of Chapman & 
Smith Co., Melrose Park, IIl., one new 
director and three new officers were 
elected. 

Paul Chapman continues as chair- 
man of the board and John A. 
Kluetsch was re-elected president 
and treasurer. Frederick D. Carroll, 
the company’s legal counsel, was re- 
elected secretary and is the new addi- 
tion to the board. 

The company’s sales manager, Wal- 
ter H. Rose was made vice president 
in charge of sales and Walter J. Wirth 
was elevated to vice president in 
charge of production. Carl B. Myers, 
Jr., who has served as comptroller, 
is now assistant treasurer. 

At the completion of the company’s 
75th year in business, Mr. Kluetsch 
reported to the stockholders that the 
diamond jubilee anniversary produced 
the largest annual sales volume in 
the firm’s history. 
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The Danelow Pastry Co., 91 Bleek- 
er St., New York, after being closed 
for about a month, has resumed oper- 
ations under the management of Er- 
nest Ostreicher. 


Edward A. McLaughlin, president, 
Ward Baking Co., New York, is va- 
cationing in Florida. Fred Erick 
Kleinmann, vice president and pur- 
chasing agent, is also in the South 
on vacation. 

es 


William Pechter, president, Pechter 
Baking Co., New York, is at Miami 
Beach, Fla., for a rest and vacation. 

« 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, returned this week from 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers meeting in Chicago, which 
he attended following a short vaca- 
tion in Florida. While in the South, 
Mr. Patterson attended the annual 
golf stag outing of the Bakers As- 
sociation of the Carolinas last month 
—and won the low net golf trophy 
despite rented clubs and borrowed 
clothes. He is preparing to defend 
the trophy next year. 

e 


Charles Petty, owner of the La- 
tonia Bakery, Latonia, Ky., was elect- 
ed president recently of the Latonia 
Business Men’s Club. He also is presi- 
dent of the Northern Kentucky Bak- 
ers Club. 

* 


George Faunce, Jr., vice president, 
Continental Baking Co., will serve as 
chairman for the bakers and bakers’ 
supplies division for the 1954 New 
York Red Cross campaign, it has 
been announced by Bertram B. War- 


ren, treasurer, General Foods Corp, 
chairman of the campaign’s consumer 
goods and services section. 


D. Marshall Harris, vice president 
of the Bowman Biscuit Co., Denver, 
is the new president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Colorado. He 
has been connected with the Bow- 
man Biscuit Co. since 1920. 


Arthur Vos, Jr., head of the Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the 
Pike’s Peak Floral Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., which is one of the 
largest flower growing firms in the 
state. Mr. Vos is a past president 
of the American Bakers Assn. 


Paul H. Helms, president, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles, was host to 
President Eisenhower and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower during the couple’s vacation 
Feb. 17-21 at Palm Springs, Cal. Mr. 
Helms’ ranch home served as presi- 
dential headquarters during the five 
days. 

= 

A versatile performer, David New- 
sam, president, Hammon Baking Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo., was one of the 
blackface minstrels in the recent 
musical revue staged by the Jefferson 
City Lions Club and also was general 
chairman of this important fund rais- 
ing event. 

e 


“The Revolution In Our Daily 
Bread” was discussed by George W. 
Trum, chief chemist, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Buffalo, before members 
of the Canisius College Alumni Chem- 
ical Society on the college campus in 
Buffalo. Mr. Trum is a Canisius grad- 
uate. 








Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 


BAKERY TIE-INS URGED—March, always the biggest sales month for 
pineapple upside-down cake, is an ideal time for bakers to take advantage 
of the canned pineapple industry’s national promotion behind this favorite 
item, according to the Pineapple Growers Assn. Canned pineapple industry 
trade advertisements will suggest that bakers offer pineapple upside-down 
cake to show housewives how they can save them the time and trouble of 
home baking. Formulas tested and approved by the American Institute of 
Baking are offered; full-color reprints of the double-page advertising their 
customers will be seeing in national magazines; and attractive full-color 
counter cards featuring the same cake pictured in the advertising. Any of 
this material is free on request from the Pineapple Growers Assn., 215 Market 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 

0. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Reading, Pa.; sec., J. K. Hooker, Pills- 
pury Mills, Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

April 6-7— Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum. 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Apr. 26-28—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas; Sec., 
Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 118 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Hotel Cosmo- 
politan, Denver, Colo.; sec., C. L. 
Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
NJ. 


DEATHS 


John J. Ahern, 67, founder and 
president of the Rapinwax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, died Feb. 20. Mr. Ahern 
founded Rapinwax in St. Paul in 1924 
and moved the firm to Minneapolis 
in 1937. Prior to World War I Mr. 
Ahern worked as a newspaperman for 
13 years and was at one time man- 
aging editor of the St. Paul Daily 
News. Active in sports circles, Mr. 
Ahern was a former president of the 
National Boxing Assn. Surviving are 
his widow, Laura; three sons, John J., 
Jr., Walter B. and Richard B.; three 
daughters, Mrs. Archie Cochrane, 
Mrs. Arthur Cumming and Lydia 
Ahern, all of the Twin Cities area. 


John J. McCarthy, 61, St. Louis 
division manager of the Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., died 
in St. Louis Feb. 23, 1954. He joined 
the St. Louis office of the original 
Fleischmann company in 1914. 
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May 25-27—Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America and 
Independent Biscuit Manufacturers 
Co., Inc., joint meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


June 1-2—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Watertown, S.D.; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Watertown (S. 
D.) Milling Co. 

June 5-7—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

June 17-18—Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
22386 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Natural Bridge Hotel, Natu- 
ral Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wil- 
der, 5 So. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20— American Bakers 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


April 17-20 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, McAlister Hotel, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 

16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 





ASBE Meeting 





(Continued from page 57) 


depositor and the depositor tied in 
with the oven, according to discussion 
from the floor, although Mr. Welzen- 
bach did not feel it particularly ne- 
cessary because the system required 
the establishment at the beginning 
of the time control depending on the 
equipment capacity, which he said 
in effect becomes the master sched- 
ule. He did say that each section 
would correlate with the other and 
follow in sequence but that schedules 
were established by stations rather 
than by a master schedule. 


Kenneth E. Christensen, Manbeck 
Baking Co., Lemoyne, Pa., speaking 
on “Making Cakes More Appealing 
by Proper Flavor Combination and 
Finish,” related a conversation re- 
cently in which a cake mix expert 
was asked “If all cake mixes now 
being sold in this country were sold 
instead to the baker, to what degree 
would our sales increase?” The an- 
swer was, “I am not so sure you 
would make the cakes good enough 
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or give the housewife what she 
wants.” Among several hints which 
Mr. Christensen gave in flavors were 
such as these: 

A combination of vanilla, lemon, 
and almond is hard to beat for flavor. 

You cannot overcome the bad taste 
of a cake baked in a pan left in soapy 
water too long. 

A small amount of orange in mo- 
lasses or spice formulas will be bene- 
ficial. 

The final flavor comes from all the 
ingredients which may enhance or 
detract from any particular product. 
If a cake is flat it may not contain 
enough salt. It it is harsh, it may 
contain too much flavor or baking 
powder, Mr. Christensen said, to point 
up the importance of his instruction 
to “weigh and measure carefully.” 

“Toppings don’t have to be new,” 
Mr. Christensen said. “The best way 
is to have a large variety and keep 
changing them to meet continuing 
demand for something different.’ He 
suggested that Easter egg cake has 
taken the place of the candy egg 
in many of the homes in his market. 
It is made in a pound cake flat bot- 
tom pan, topped with coconut cream 
and chocolate dipped. He suggested 
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the use of cakes baked in a foil pan 
to boost summer sales and urged the 
engineers to form their own flavor 
combinations, study consumer's ac- 
tions and make the proper adjust- 
ments 

Virgil Adkins, Highland Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., speaking on good 
housekeeping in cake plants, men- 
tioned that the cash outlay for in- 
gredients in a bakery justifies putting 
someone in charge of storage to keep 
the aisles open, skids 12 in. off the 
floor, removing broken bags and car- 
tons immediately and checking for 
foreign matter so that they can be 
discarded if found as a means of 
“protecting our investment.” 

In the mixing or blending room the 
stock room is often placed, with prop- 
er containers and refrigeration boxes. 
He compared this stock room with 
the kitchen of a modern home as the 
last word in cleanliness. He pointed 
out that workmen such as electri- 
cians and plumbers entering the bak- 
ery every week would keep the com- 
munity informed as to the standard 
of cleanliness kept in the bakery. 

“Use up your left-overs daily and 
be sure your old stock is used first,” 
he said. ‘“‘Don't let spillage accumu- 
late—scrape your shortening barrels 
thoroughly and wash out egg cans 
Space mixers properly and provide 
plenty of good lights and washing 
facilities and be sure that the mixer 
man uses the proper speed so that 
he will avoid splashixg on the walls. 
Emphasize the importance of prac- 
ticing good housekeeping through the 
mixing period. Keep the raixers clean 
when changing from dark to light 
formulas and watch the flaking off of 
overhead equipment tecause of the 
open nature of the cake mixer.” 

He said that the greasing opera- 
tion often finds bad housekeeping 
practices and emphasized that the 
grease should be kept on the inside 
of the pan “or it will smoke in the 
oven, which is not only « filthy prac- 
tice but an expensive one.” 

In conclusion Mr. Adk:ms said “I'm 
convinced that the baking industry 
has been too lax with its housekeep- 
ing and sanitation progrims the 
production and management side of 
baking is going to have 'o improve 
if we expect to compete with the 
housewife in her spotless m:-dern kit- 
chen 


Clean-Up Session 
Affords Preview 
Of Future's Cake: 


The final session of the convention 
on cakes featured pape vs on various 
production methods anc problems, to- 
gether with a report on what the 
baking industry might expect to see 
and should cooperate in producing in 
packaged cakes of the future. 

Frank B. Dietrich, Brolite Co., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. was session chair- 
man 

Pan greasin. is the most important 
job in the cake plant, but it is also 
the job that gets less attention than 
any other in the production depart- 

ent, A. T. Soots, Loblaw, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., said. Cripples and grease 
waste result. He stressed several ad- 
vantages for mechanized pan greas- 
ing such as a faster rate, a more 
uniform coat, a more economical 
grease use. He pointed out that there 
were several automatic machines, 
some of which feed pans by hand 
and in some of which there is auto- 
matic synchronization between the 
travel of the pans and the action of 
the spray mechanism. He gave sev- 
eral reasons for mineral oi] being 
the least desirable of pan greases, 
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the most important of which is its 
tendency to smoke in the oven. A 
compound pan grease has a lower 
viscosity and is easier and faster for 
either hand or machine operation, af- 
fords less cripples, less sticking or 
peeling and befter crust character- 
istics. He also said that it gives a 
deeper more uniform caramelization 
and, because there is no crust in the 
pan, saves on the next pan cleaning 
operation. 

One should closely control greasing 
so that over-greasing will not occur, 
he said, which produces a frying ef- 
fect and caving in of sides. The oxi- 
dation of pan grease forms a gum 
on pans; this can’t be prevented but 
at least it can be controlled, he said. 
Since it influences color and taste of 
cake crumb, an off-flavor can be 
caused by grease; one should inspect 
for off-flavor while the pan is hot. 

He said that coated pans are some- 
what satisfactory when used with 
light coating of grease but they don’t 
give as good a release as uncoated 
pans at present. 

A machine type pan grease was 
given as follows: 

32 lb. mineral oil or prepared pan 

grease of the mineral oil type. 

42 lb. animal fat or vegetable oil. 

11 lb. hydrogenated fat. 

21 |b. flour, corn meal or cotton- 

seed meal. 

1.5 lb. lecithin. 

A hand applied formula was given 
as follows: 

50 lb. vegetable shortening. 

10 lb. flour. 

2 lb. animal fat or vegetable oil. 

A trip through a wholesale pie 
plant was a feature of the paper on 
“Large Scale Production of Pies,” by 
Steven Howell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Chicago. He listed the complexity of 
his problem by pointing out that 
10%2 million pounds of sugar and 
more than that in flour was used by 
his bakery last year. They manufac- 
ture 4 sizes and 28 varieties daily, 
and find that absolutely strict cost 
control is of the utmost importance. 
He detailed several forms which are 
used as cost control and information 
sheets for production departments, 
sales force, etc. 

Speaking on the necessity for im- 
proving the over-all cake picture, 
Harry Vernon, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
spoke on “Packaged Cakes of the 
Future.” He detailed a 27.2 increase 
over 1939 of cake sales in 1947, 
which was the peak year. This de- 
clined 21% down to 5.4 over 1939 in 
1950 as the low point and then re- 
turned to 16.2 in 1952 but it is now 
down to 12.2 in 1953, he pointed out, 
for a total reduction in volume of 
i“ in the face of a population in- 
crease of 200,000 per month. The 
total volume consumed has increased 
35% in volume in the last three 
years, he said, with only 32% made 
by the baking industry. He blamed 
the lack of advertising and a general 
merchandising program not competi- 
tive with other foods. 

He said that we have more than 
home baking to contend with for the 
dessert trade “such as cookies, ice 
cream and even cheese.” There has 
been no increase in calorie intake 
in this country but dessert consump- 
tion of these other foods has shown 
substantial increases in volume, Mr. 
Vernon said. “We in the baking in- 
dustry have the finest facilities, we 
have new developments in producing 
uniformly high quality products day 
after day, excellent ingredients and 
packaging—“‘ready to eat’ is a valu- 
able sales and merchandising tool to 
help us get the housewife out of 
her kitchen.” 

He said there has been an enorm- 
ous increase in freezer sales, and 


“although the baking industry was 
the first to produce ready-to-eat foods 
we have been the last to advertise 
this fact.” 

He said that the cake industry is so 
conscious of the fact that it is 12 
to 16 hours before the bakery cake 
ever gets on the market, the industry 
has altered formulas so that the 
bakery product is no longer desired 
by the housewife. “She is merely 
saying she likes some other kind of 
cake better,”’ Mr. Vernon said. He 
suggested a generous use of enriching 
ingredients such as sugar, shortening 
and eggs and also suggested two 
ways to accomplish fresher cake: 

New and revolutionary packaging 
methods. 

Production of smaller units intend- 
ed to be consumed at a single sitting. 

Staling is influenced by oxidation, 
Mr. Vernon said, although it is im- 
possible to package baked foods in 
a non-rigid vacuum because of atmo- 
spheric collapse, an inert gas might 
be used instead of air. He detailed 
results by scoring a panel survey and 
showed pictures of pound cake packed 
in air, in a 10% vacuum, in a gas 
proof film package containing nitro- 
gen, and in another containing carbon 
dioxide, which showed that the cakes 
packed in the film containers with 
gas not only looked better but were 
preferred by the panel. He also said 
that a rigid container such as a tin 
can has tremendous merchandising 
possibilities, so that the baker should 
not scoff at the high cost but look at 
the declining consumption and de- 
termine that drastic measures are 
necessary. 

He said that the baking industry 
cannot afford national advertising ex- 
penditures but can benefit by the 
cake conscious public, which he said 
is thinking more of cake now than 
it ever did. He suggested mass dis- 
plays and point of purchase sales 
aids to capitalize on this desire for 
cake and urged aggressive merchan- 
dising with a “product beyond ap- 
proach.” 

In the small unit solution to the 
difficulty, foil pans and cupcake vari- 
ations were shown. He showed some 
with fruit and fillings placed in cup- 
cake pans before batter is dropped, 
and said that they were very adapt- 
able to storage space restrictions and 
to freezing. 

Larry G. Trempel, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIL, 
spoke on the various types of liquid 
sweeteners available to the baking 
industry, detailing the sucrose and 
corn sweeteners in solid or liquid 
forms, showing slides to detail how 
corn syrups, liquid invert, enzymes 
converted corn syrups, ete. could 
compare with granulated sugar as a 
substitution and conversion guide. 

He said that liquid sweeteners offer 
several advantages in bulk handling 
such as saving time, labor and space 
and showed that 40,000 lb. liquid 
sweetener can be delivered to a bak- 
ery in an hour with proper equip- 
ment. 

He said that the use of bulk han- 
dling for sugars simplifies operation, 
ends hidden losses which sometimes 
could run 1 to 2%, improves uni- 
formity and has many other ad- 
vantages if suitable storage and a 
suitable distribution system is avail- 
able. 

He suggested that an 85° unit 
heater might be installed in a tank 
room, or heating coils placed under- 
neath other types of tanks and recom- 
mended that the inside of tanks be 
sand-blasted and plastic base coated, 
vented and fitted with the proper 
sterile lamps to prevent moisture 
condensation and fermentation. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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mre toed 
CEREAL CHEMIST—Ph.D. OR EQUIVA- 
lent in research experience to take charge 
of laboratory section concerned with re- 
search and development of bakery prod- 
ucts. Will also supervise some control 
activities. Some practical baking experi- 
ence desirable. Company is nationally 
known in the food industry. Please send 
complete resume and photo. Address 1495, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





WELL-ESTABLISHED FLOUR MANUFAC. 
turer located in Chicago offers an oppor- 
tunity for a chemist-chemical engineer in 
its products control laboratory. This posi- 
tion will also provide opportunities for 
research development in prepared mixes 
at the bakery and institutional level. 
Prefer man with BS degree and some 
experience with experimental milling and 
test baking techniques. Administrative 
ability and supervisory potential highly 
desirable. Send complete resume, salary 
requirements and photo in first letter. 
All replies held confidential. Address 1545, 
The American Baker, 141 ’. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





CEREAL CHEMIST 

For research and development on auxil- 
iary products for baking. Excellent op- 
portunity for man possessing initiative 
and imagination. Graduate degree pre- 
ferred. Experience in the baking field re- 
quired. Location New York area. Submit 
detailed information on training and ex- 
perience. Salary expectancy appreciated, 
Address 1473, The American’ Baker, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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HAYSSEN TOP LABELER FOR BREAD 
style machine. Never used. Make an offer. 
Chas. Nickels, Huron, Ohio. Phone 3077. 


DCA ONE-MAN STREAMLINE DEPT. 
donut machine complete with cooler. In 
good condition. Kappus Bakery, Racine, 
Wis. 

ONE NEW THOMPSON MOULDER MODEL 
“O” and 24” Extender, slightly used. Will 
sell for best offer. J. J. Cassone Bakery, 
Port Chester, N. Y¥ 


DUTCHESS, 6-POCKET DIVIDER, SERIAL 
No, 2036, right hand discharge, about 12 
years old, in good running condition. 
Asking $400. Contact: Normand Brothers, 
Inc., 25 Laval St., Manchester, N. H. 


ONE B. P. HIGH SPEED MIXER, 5 BBL, 
water jacketed; one 18-ton Ammonia 
Compressor and 40 H.P. motor; one B., P. 
Intermediate Proofer, 6 pockets, 164 tray; 
one B. P. Bread Cooler and Sorting Table, 
240 trays, 9’ wide; one Standard Bread 
Wrapper, 13”; one Day Moulder, 48” Con- 
veyor, converted to cross graining; ten 
10’ Dough Troughs. This equipment can be 
inspected while in operation. All in first- 
class condition. The Dayton Bread Co, 
913 So. Patterson Blvd., Dayton 2, Ohio. 























MACHINERY WANTED 
v ee 
WANTED—ONE CAMPBELL WRAPPER, 
new or used. Write Wiseman Baking Co., 
Rome, Ga. Give model of machine, serial 
number and amount wanted. 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


BAKERY WANTED 
v 


BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail u# 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
v pin 


BAKERY ROUTE SHEETS, 35¢ PER 100. 
Leathered Ring Binders, $2.50 each. Mose 
Pearlstone, P.O. Box 60, St. Louis, Mo. 
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62 
high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 
TRI-STATE MILLING 0. reria civ, s. van. 
f SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Famous 
for Flours Milled RED WING SP ECIAL 
nr: BIXOTA 
a ye Sa segs PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 
NEW YORK + BOSTON « HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 

ROCKRVER” REQODGETTS” RYE Quis ari) ill, aaa 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White — ; ee 

—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 LU) “a f j leita 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin aes ~< f 4 Lom 

J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, "120. | a xe 
hen of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour _ . WALL=ROGALSKY, MILLING COL 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS a | 
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MACHINE AGE? | 
Yes, But - - 


Machines alone can not mill flour of GOOCH quality. 


Our own trained Millers—Artisans with the ''Master Touch" bring 
from machines controlled production and uniform performance day 
after day. 


This together with the integrity and desire to produce only the 
best make possible. 


GOOCH’S BEST 


Identical Performance 


FLOURS 
GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cuts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


'Little'’ things can cause a lot of trouble. One 


off-standard dough in the bakeshop, for example, 
can lose valuable customers for all time. A few 
extra cripples each day can murder the profit 
account. That's why we say it is worthwhile to pay 
a little extra for a dependable quality flour like 


POLAR BEAR, which costs more to make because 
it is composed of premium wheats. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 




















NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 

















- ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
aan 





A MERICA’S famous planes have built a long 
record of top quality performance in the air. Such continuous 
quality is quality you can trust. And that is the record, too, of 
AMERICAN FLOURS. Year after year bakers have found 
that they can depend on the uniform high standards of AMERI- 
CAN FLOURS for superior baking results. It pays to BUY 
AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
P erican Flours, inc. 


5,000,000 Bu G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
, T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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It pays to be in the right spot... for 
convenience, for economy, for quality. 
That’s why we emphasize the loca- 
tion of the PAGE mills at Topeka, 
where choice wheats can be drawn 
without penalty from four major 
wheat producing states, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 


quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














that give 
ane easy i sell! 


TEA TABLE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








bog Yolhs in Powdered Gorm 
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RK. G. Ruark 


F’. E. Glotfelty 


ELECTED—tThe board of directors of 
Corn Products Refining Co. has elect- 
ed F. E. Glotfelty and R. G. Ruark 
vice presidents, and at the same time 
made F. E. Glotfelty a director. An- 
nouncement of the elections was made 
by Dr. E. W. Reid, president. Mr. 
Glotfelty joined Corn Products in 
1920 at the Argo, Ill, plant. Subse- 
quently, he became plant manager at 
Edgewater, N.J., and later on, man- 
ager of the Pekin, IIL, plant. In 1952, 
he was appointed executive assistant 
to the president. Mr. Glotfelty will 
continue to make the Chicago office 
of the company his headquarters. Mr. 
Ruark joined Corn Products in 1944 
as director of sales research for the 
chemical division, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh. In 1952, Mr. Ruark came 
to the New York office, and was ap- 
pointed executive assistant to Dr. 
Reid. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY BAKERY SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT ADDS TWO 


MINNEAPOLIS—Vincent E. Wil- 
liams has been named a technical 
service representative for the Minne- 
apolis bakery sales district of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., by George S. Pills- 
bury, bakery division vice president. 
His duties will include demonstration 
service of all types of Pillsbury 
bakery and institutional mixes in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, Montana and Iowa. 

As owner and operator of bakeries 
at Minneapolis and later at River 
Falls, Wis., before he came to Pills- 
bury, Mr. Williams has practical ex- 
perience in the baking industry. He 
worked as foreman of the baking de- 
partment of the National Tea Co. at 
Hopkins, Minn., before opening his 
own bakery at Minneapolis. He grad- 
uated from the Dunwoody Institute 
of Baking at Minneapolis in 1947. 

Mr. Williams will make his home 
in Minneapolis with his wife Marion 
and their two children. 

Lowell Blood has been named tech- 
nical service representative for the 
Atlanta bakery sales district. 

He was head baker at the Price 
Candy Co. at Wichita, Kansas, before 
joining Pillsbury. Previous to that he 
gained experience in baking as pastry 
foreman at Mammel Food Stores in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and earlier at 
the Golden Krust Bakery at Alva, 
Okla. 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x] 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











rd Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Andrew De Lisser 


DOMESTIC FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


— 








— 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT.OUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





““Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ever watchful 


Your fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 

This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES in PRINCTPAL crirTrTices 


NA-80 














